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Build a Library of FARMING BOOKS via 


the Organic Farmer 20% DISCOUNT PLAN 








Here’s how you benefit: 


When you order the Organic Farmer Book of the 
Month, plus at least one additional book listed at the 
right, you get a 20°, DISCOUNT on your entire order. 
This is your opportunity to build a helpful Organicul- 
tural library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan 
order for the July Book of the Month will be accepted 
only during July and August 1950. On this special offer, 
open only to Organic Farmer subscribers, payment 
must accompany order. 


The Book of the Month for July is 


The Pruning Book 


by Gustave L. Wittrock 


The pruning book was written especially for the 
home owner and orchardist who wants to get 
the most out of his vines, shrubs, and trees. It 
is so Clearly written and so well illustrated that 
anyone can maintain a beautiful homestead and 
a productive orchard. A well-pruned tree is also usually a healthy 
one. The author, Custodian of the Herbarium at the N. Y. Botanical 
Garden, tells not only how to prune, but when to prune hedges, 
brambles, ornamental and fruit trees and shrubs. He gives specific 
directions for pruning practically every woody plant that is included 
in a home planting. 166 pages. Regularly $3.00. 








Example of the Discount Plan: 


If you purchase “The Pruning Book’ and “Stone Mulching,” 
you take the 20° discount on $6.00 and send only $1.80—a saving 
of $1.20! The more books you buy when you buy the book of the 
month, the greater your cash saving. And at the same time you 


are adding helpful, fascinating, authoritative books to your 
library, all written or endorsed by J. I. Rodale, editor of Organic 
Farmer. 
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EMMAUS » PENNSYLVANIA 


Any of these 
ORGANIC FARMER 


books may be used 


to complete your 
DISCOUNT PLAN: 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
by J. 1. Rodale 


True story of a cancer-free people 
who return all residues to the soil. Gives 
full details. 263 pp., 20 photos. $3.00. 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 


7 
FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 


How compost farming has enabled 
the crowded Orient to keep its lands fer- 
tile. 384 pp., 209 photos. $5.00. 


a 
TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 

Deals with their fundamental but 
little understood relationship. 122 pp., 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 

© 


THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 


agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 


STONE MULCHING IN 
THE GARDEN 
by J. I. Rodale 
Eliminate cultivating and weeding 
and obtain better yields. A gardening 
innovation 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 
e 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 
by J. 1. Rodale 


Answers the question, “Is our health 
related to the soil?” in terms of the 
fundamental principles underlying suc- 
cessful farming. 200 pp. $2.50. 


HUMUS AND THE FARMER 


by Friend Sykes 
How 750 “worthless” acres were 
changed into rich farmland. 416 pp., 
40 photos, index. $4.50. 
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Letters 





To Debeak or 


Not to Debeak 
Dear Sir: 

We enjoy reading The Organic 
Farmer and we certainly agree with 
many of your articles. However, ad- 
ditional information is necessary in 
respect to one of your articles in 
order to keep it from being mislead- 
ing. 

On page 38 of your excellent May 
issue, there is an article entitled 
“Consequences of Beak Cutting.” It 
is true that a debeaked bird does 
not preen itself, as you say, but 7 
years of experience in the field has 
shown that such preening is un- 
necessary for health if the bird is 
properly fed. We have received 
many reports of the success of beak 
cutting. 

Neither cannibalism nor beak cut- 
ting are natural, but neither is high 
egg production or the crowding of 
birds on an acre natural. Good 
management can eliminate most 
cases of cannibalism, but sudden and 
unpredictable attacks are best and 
most decisively met by beak cauteri- 
zation. In such incidences, it is a 
choice for the bird of death or the 
joy of preening—if there is such a 
joy. 

Birds certainly thrive after being 
treated by a debeaker, and such 
treatment does not involve artificial 
gadgets installed by a pin through 
the nostril or tail. Beak cutting and 
cauterization certainly deserve com- 
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It is as natural as de- 
horning and it is saving many thou- 
sands of birds every year. We trust 
that you can give these additional 
facts to your readers. 


mendation. 


Jim Lyon, 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. 


In some flocks, cannibalism can be 
an annoying problem. If birds do 
not respond to gentler measures, 
beak cutting might be resorted to. 
However, it would then be essential 
to make sure that the debeaked 
birds get, in a balanced ration, the 
vitamin D that it is reported they 
miss because of being unable to 
preen. 


Dear Sir: 


I like The Organic Farmer for 
its truthfulness, simplicity and sin- 
cerity. 

Gerald D. Baker, 
Charletsville, Virginia 


Dear Sir: 


It might be interesting for The 
Organic Farmer to sponsor a contest 
to see who could raise the most 
bushels of corn on one acre organi- 
cally. 

I realize that organic methods 
stress quality, but to make farming 
economically feasible quantity defi- 
nitely has to be considered. 


A. M. Ensch, 
La Canada, California 





Geese Are 
A Good Bet 


Dear Sir: 


We are raising our geese on land 
that has not been tilled for thirty 
years at least, and that for the most 
part has grown up to broom-sedge. 
We have noticed that even in the 
yards which we have not plowed 
(preparing the soil by disking for 
rye and other crops) that plenty of 
earthworms soon put in their appear- 
ance. 

I am irritated by the old wives 
tales in about geese 
poisoning ground. They were started, 
of course, by ignorant people who 
over-pastured their land with geese. 
I do not know all the answers, but 
I will wager that in five years time 
our once abandoned goose farm will 
produce with the best. 

Every time I read The Organic 
Farmer I think of my late Dad who 
spent most of his more than 80 years 
leaving farms better than he found 
them. He might have resented being 
called an organic farmer, but I think 
he qualified all right. To the best 
of my knowledge, which covered the 
last 40 years of his life, he never 
used a pound of commercial ferti- 
lizer and never left a farm, either 
owned or rented, that was not better 
for his tillage. 


circulation 


C. I. Ryearson 
Issue, Maryland 
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WEEDS ARE A BLESSING! 


ROM early spring to late fall, you 

can enrich your garden—restore poor 
land—actually build lots of rich new top- 
soil—if you have the Model-T ROTO- 
ETTE* with the ROTO MILLER attach- 
ment! Here’s how you do it: 


1. You don’t just “cultivate”— 
You POWER COMPOST 
Your Weeds! 

You ROTO MILL them into your soil 








When you cultivate with the amazing new ROTO MILLER’! 


NOW-—This Revolutionary New Garden Tractor POWER COMPOSTS 
Weeds, Cover Crops, Mulch Material, Leaves, etc. into Rich, Natural 
Organic Fertilizer Right in Your Garden Itself! 





rowing attachment to go with your 
Model-T ROTO-ETTE. With this you 
can quickly and easily dig a deep furrow 
the length or width of your garden. Then 
each day you simply dump your garbage 
in a foot or so of furrow length and cover 
it with the soil. When the first furrow 
has been completely filled, you dig another 
one, and in time cover your whole gar- 
den plot in this way. You can do this 
also between your row crops. You'll be 
amazed at how this increases the micro- 














COMPOSTING by MACHINE ' 
Right In Your Garden Itself! ) 






No more hauling, ) 
turning and wa- ) 
tering of compost ¢ 
heaps! With this 
amazing new ma- ( 
chine, you can 
easily chop ah 
mix into your gar- 
den soll—without / 























lead while they are green and rich in chloro- bial and earthworm activity in your soil crops, mulches, 
. phyl and protein. You chop them up and and how it makes things grow! manure, _ leaves, ) 
thirty pe ese Ree ge —, hold — wastes of any J 
a rovide ideal food for earthworms — - 
mom and seven H life. This enriches your Send Coupon for FREE BOOK! stalks! Think ) 
. : what t 
edge. soil and makes your crops grow far more Not only is the Model-T ROTO-ETTE gy By poveon ) 
n the bountifully. You can even POWER COM- with its ROTO MILLER attachment the in a 
basal POST your leaves in the fall! first, but it’s the only garden tractor that ; ) 
v makes POWER COMPOSTING of all 
xr fo 2. POWER COMPOST COVER | kinds practical. But there simply isn’t 
g Tr 
CROPS room here to tell you all about this re- £ the 1 ’ ) 
ity of All Summer Long! markable new machine—its amazingly of the 1950 Garden Year! . 
)pear- , A low cost—details on the attachments, etc. Here's thell| 
Whenever you have garden space not ¢o we want to send you FREE a copy of new Roto-mil- 
being used, or if you have an area of POWER GARDENING AND POWER ler—a rotary 
wives soil you want to improve, just sow @ COMPOSTING by Ed Robinson, author ‘aan — 
partes a alg oyer SS ee of the famous “Have-More” Plan. It 4 composting in 
2e5 , » . Vv , ss +48 Te’ y ow - 
y; | =. ’ gives the whole exciting story. We'll — So ; 
arted, when it’s a foot or so high, ROTO MILL gladly send you a copy FREE—we'’re 80 =. by ma-ig 
; it into the soil! You can even do this sure you will want one of our machines cal for 
- who a ee ee there as soon as you've read it! firet none es 
e oisture. 
geese. _— Just mail the coupon now and we'll Me Bn . 
; but 3. POWER COMPOST send your copy of POWER GARDEN- proof—un- —— 
i GARBAGE! ING and POWER COMPOSTING— breakable! It takes the place of tines, 
, time ° FREE—by return mail! springs, shock absorbers, slip- 2 
» will Did you know that garbage is one of the — 
richest fertilizers you can put in your ROTOTILLER, INC. better job! 
garden—and will be ABSOLUTELY Department OF-7, Troy, New York 
aeaeer ODORLESS, too? It is, and it’s a fine pg yen with production of the Model T ’ 
ae thing to be able to turn this waste ma- doubled,” we're wae Derinning to catch » with FREE! 
J sal ; : ? . It’ h hit of the 19 ; 
— a a something valuable. Here's If ‘yeu think that at any time in the future you'll Just mail the 
vears Ow you do it: be buying a garden tractor, we urge you to send coupon now 
/ d For only $2.50, you can purchase a fur- the coupon for the full story of the Model T now. on ants aaa 
foun * Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office your book 
being FREE by re- 
think turn mail! 
e best SO OLS CD OD SD Sy aD ave Sp 
-d the 4 ~ ROTOTILLER, Inc. : 
, Box OF-7, 
ae - Troy, New York 
ferti- Please send me FREE by return mail a copy 
either of POWER GARDENING and POWER 
better COMPOSTING, by Ed Robinson. 
‘ Your name 














Address 
ONCE OVER and seed- “BEST POWER MOWER UNEXCELLED FIELD YEAR-ROUND HELPER! City 
d bed is ready to plant! BUILT’—userssay. No MOWING—Nothing —Model T converts 
Model T mills ground overhanging wheels— else like it for cutting to snowplow in 5 min- Zone State 








16” wide and 4" deep. 
Plows and harrows in 
One operation. 


no untrimmed edges! 
Attachment follows 
contour perfectly! 


hay, tall weeds and 
trash; does not clog 
in heavy growth. 


utes. Other low-cost 
attachments: power 
Saw, power Cart, etc. 


C] Check here if you would like information about 
being « Rototiller Dealer. We have a few good 
territories still open. 











Queries and 
Comment 


Trichinosis Control 
Dear Sir: 


On a separate sheet I have listed 
a few questions regarding pork which 
I am looking for the answers to. 
They might also be of interest to 
many of your readers, both con- 
sumers and farmers, who might wish 
to undertake to supply a better qual- 
ity of pork than is now available. 
We eat pork frequently but not 
excessively. When my wife goes to 
the store for a piece of it there is 
nothing on the label to indicate 
whether it is garbage fed or not, 
if it was inspected for trichinosis 
and found clean, or anything else of 
real value to the consumer. Others 
feel as I do and I am sure that the 
consumption of pork products is 


considerably retarded by this doubt. 
And there is no way in which the 
average consumer can do anything 
about it—as yet! 


Pertinent Questions on 
Trichinosis 


What are the pig’s reactions to and 
symptoms of trichinosis, if any? 


“Trichinosis in pigs is not diag- 
nosed during the life of these ani- 
mals, even though the symptoms are 
striking, for the reason that other, 
more familiar diseases of swine are 
characterized by similar symptoms.” 
(From Keeping Livestock Healthy, 
1942 Yearbook of Agriculture) 


How are the trichinae (trichinosis 
organisms) transmitted from one pig 
to another? 


“Swine become infected (with 


trichinosis) by eating offal or gar- 





bage containing scraps of raw in- 
fected pork or by eating the flesh 
of infected rats, mice or other ani- 
mals; rats and mice, in turn, acquire 
trichinae by eating raw, trichina-in- 
fected pork or other infected meat 
in garbage or elsewhere, or through 
cannibalism; dogs and cats and 
other carnivorous animals acquire 
these parasites by eating the flesh 


of other animals already infect- 


ed.” (Again from Keeping Livestock 
Healthy) 
Are trichinae transmitted to off- 


spring by an infected sow? 
Evidently not. 

What is to prevent a farmer from 

making his own microscopic in- 

spections of his own animals and 


advertising that fact, certifying that 
his pork is clean? 


“Microscopic inspection for trich- 








KAYLORITE is green sand in its finest 
form—so finely ground it will pass 
through a 150-mesh screen. This 
Marine Mineral product is available 
immediately. Unlike ordinary, coarse 
green sand, it offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria 
to work on. It also contains many 
Minor or Trace Elements or Micro- 








Nutrients, which are essential to 
A NATURAL 
AND SAFE SOURCE 
OF POTASH 


Kaylorite offers ; 
Ready Availability — } 
— Lasting Effects 











Potash Mineral 
points to BIGGER YIELDS 


FIVE TIMES FINER THAN ANY OTHER GREEN SAND 


FINELY GROUND 


healthy, vigorous plant growth and 
high yield but not toxic to plants or 
Micro-Organisms in the soil. Mostly 
Water insoluble but plant available. 

This Green Sand product is concen- 
trated by separation, then finely 
ground so that the minerals will be 
dissolved by the action of natural 
acids and Organic Matter in the soil. 
It is a mechanical as well as a chemical 
soil builder and has been used at 
U. S. Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion with top results on tobacco. Also 
on follow crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when 
used on garden crops, pastures, lawns 
and green houses. Can be applied 
with ordinary fertilizer spreading 
equipment. For further information 
and prices, write to KAYLORITE 
Corporation, Dunkirk, Calvert County, 
Maryland. 
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_ 4 KAYLORITE 
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inae of pork intended for export 
was discontinued (in 1906) largely 
because this inspection was inherent- 
ly imperfect,” says the 1942 Year- 
book of Agriculture. The microscope 
is not capable of detecting accurate- 
ly light infections of trichinosis. 
Newer, more perfect methods have 
been developed, but they are too 
elaborate for use on the farm. 


What is to be done about trichinosis? 


There is no cure for this disease. 
In fact, there is not even a good way 
to diagnose it. Therefore, it must 
be prevented. Here is what Keeping 
Livestock Healthy has to say about 
the matter: “Preventive measures 
must be directed against trichinosis 
in swine as well as in man because 
the successful control of the infec- 
tion in pigs will result in a diminu- 
tion in the number of human cases 
and might bring about its ultimate 
elimination from the list of human 
diseases. Actually, trichinosis in man 
is an easily preventable disease, since 
prevention consists merely in thor- 
oughly cooking pork in all its forms. 
Its persistence despite repeated warn- 
ings of the danger inherent in raw 
pork is proof that warnings have not 
reached the public or that they have 
not been heeded by persons whose 
taste for raw pork in one form or 
another is such that they will eat 
it even in the face of the danger of 
acquiring a painful, serious and pos- 
sibly fatal illness.” 

If you are a consumer of pork, 
make sure that you cook it thor- 
oughly. Roast pork should be cook- 
ed until there is no red meat in the 
center. As long as the meat remains 
red, the trichinae can stay alive. It 
is reported that much trichinosis in- 
fection is traced to hot dogs and 
hamburgers. Cooking of these items 
is sometimes perfunctory. One com- 
forting thought and an argument 
for low temperature storage—freezing 
kills the trichinosis worm. 

If you are a producer of pork, 
you can protect your customers by 
cooking garbage thoroughly before 
feeding it or by not feeding it at all. 
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4 NEW MODELS to prepare 


e :; 
AgroMuich 


In the GARBAMAT outside the 
kitchen goes all garbage, bones, 
left-overs, paper waste and 
boxes, contents of ash trays, 
faded flowers and all such. A 
starter button sets the shred- 
ding disk in the bottom of the 
GARBAMAT into action. A 
timer stops the GARBAMAT 
automatically. 






























The GARBAMAT thus pro- 
duces AGROmulch contain- 
ing mineral and organic 
nutrients to add to your 
compost pile or to apply 
directly to shrubbery, trees 
and around flowers. The 
homogenized garbage be- 
comes completely odorless 
and safe to use as it dries 
out readily on the ground. 


GARDEN MODEL 18 
25 Gallon Capacity 
2 H.P. Gas Engine 
or 2 H.P. Electric 


Each size AGRO- 
mulcher can do its 
share in improving 
soil, raising better 
and bigger crops 
through maintain- —™ no 
ing moisture, keep- ~ ‘ ; 
ing. down" weeds  SARDSN MODEL 2 
and keeping off 3 H.P. Gas Engine 
bugs with mulch 
easily prepared 
from your organic 
waste and easily 
applied. You save 
more than half the 
labor and reap bet- 
ter than double the —j59 Galion Capacity 
crops. 74 H.P. Gas Engine . SSS 


The GARBAMAT and the AGROmulcher models are unconditionally guaranteed 


to be satisfactory. Write for further details and prices. Let us put you on our 
mailing list for articles on how to get the most out of AGROmulching. 


CUSTOM MODEL 








KURT WANDEL INDUSTRIES powninctown, pa. 


Finely Ground Native POTASH ROCK 


supplying 16 trace elements 








This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 


it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 1/2 
ton per acre or more. Prices: 
$19 per ton in bulk, $22 per 





sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 


ton in bags, 
$2.00 per 100-ib. bag in less 
than ton lots. Write for addi- 


tional information. 


F.O.B. quarry. 





{ IT’S SAFE} 





BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS -:- Bally 2, Pennsylvania 
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WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 4S 


23 
describing the Bloomfield Silo, a =: 
leader for forty years. Made of s=: 
Waxed Concrete Staves; preserves 4H 
silage right up to the wall. HH 
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QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 
Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes— 
no chemicals or commercial fertilizers—full 
of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger and 
better—30c per pound in minimum ten 
pound lots or more—charges prepaid aty- 
where in U. S. A.—no C.O.D.’s. 

A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos 3, Calif. 














RUHM'S 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 





THAT’S WHAT 
FARM MANAGERS USE 


—men responsible for production and 
profits on thousands of acres, on numer- 
ous farms—whose business it is to 
know what's best for agriculture. And 
that’s what YOU should use for consist- 
ently better crops and bigger profits. 
Non-acidulated, RUHM’S PHOSPHATE 
ROCK permanently builds rather than 
merely stimulates the soil. Applied now, 
you'll get results first crop—and every 
crop for years to come. 





Authorities agree that the finer 
phosphate rock is ground, the 
better the results. RUHM’S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK is the finest 
made—guaranteed 85% thru 
300 mesh screen. 





Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


RUHM PHOSPHATE 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 











If Your Problem Is 
IRRIGATION 
We're Ready to Serve You! 
“Wade Rain Systems” 


BATTLEGROUND FARMS 


reehold - Englishtown Road 
FREEHOLD, N. Jj. 














Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


Copper pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 
For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG. Abington, Mass. 











One Fourth of U. S. Is 
Cultivated Farmland 


Have you ever wondered just how 
productive land is in this country, 
compared to other parts of the 
world? 

The United States has 435 million 
acres of cultivated land, which is 
22.8 per cent—or almost one-fourth 
—of its total land area. This is 3.13 
acres of cultivated land per capita 
and 17.6 per cent of the world’s total 
cultivated acres, which measure up 
to about 2.47 billion acres. 

Comparing these figures with 
other leading countries, this country 
is fourth. Canada has the largest 
number of cultivated acres _ per 
capita, 5.29; Australia is second with 
4.71 acres; and Argentina, third with 
4.56 acres per Capita. 

In total land area and world popu- 
lation, Asia has the most, 18.6 and 
53 per cent respectively. This ex- 
cludes Russia, which alone has 16.1 
per cent of the world’s land area 
and 7.6 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation. Europe has less than half 
that land area, or 3.7 per cent, and 
17.9 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

Then there’s China, which rates 
lowest in amount of cultivated land 
per capita, only .29 acres, although 
it has 178 million acres of cultivated 
land which is 13.8 per cent of its 
total land area. 

Although the population of the 
United States has increased 100 per 
cent in the last 50 years, while its 
cultivated land area increased about 
10 per cent—the crop production has 
kept pace with population increase. 


® 


The sticky burrs that foul up your 
livestock in the fall can cause trouble 
in another way. Cockleburs are dead- 
ly to livestock when the plants start 
growing in the spring. 
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WE'VE BEEN MAKING | 
GRO-MULCH TOR 
YOU FOR 50 YEARS 














That's right. Down on the banks of 
bayous in South Louisiana, for over half 
a century, billions of earth worms have 
lived a rich life in the piled-up by- 
products of the Spanish Moss ginning 
operations. The castings from these 
worms are fortified by fish and animal 
excrement, various mineral substances 
and micro-organisms. So, these deposits 
have been made into a _ superlatively 
rich plant food. They are now being 
recovered, dehydrated, refined and pack- 
ed into bags for your use under the 
name Gro-Mulch. 





Although Gro-Mulch has been placed 
on the market recently, the farms in 
Louisiana have known of the value of 
the deposits as a plant food for a long 
time. In 1941, Robert L. Ripley’s ‘‘Be- 
lieve It Or Not’’ column carried a story 
of the unusual eggplants grown in Gro- 
Mulch. Pictures showed it was necessary 
to stand on the back of a stake-body 
truck to reach the highest fruit on the 
plant. 


Gro-Mulch is a dry, pulverized ma- 
terial which contains no added chemi- 
cals. It is a rich, pure organic plant 
food. Odorless and easy to use, Gro- 


Mulch is a mellow material that posi- 
tively will not burn and will release 
plant food for several years. It feeds 


gently and holds moisture at the roots 
of a plant and helps it to withstand 
drought. It improves soil tilth since a 
mixture of Gro-Mulch and soil will not 
pack as straght soil will. Gro-Mulch 
matures plants faster; and plant re- 
covery will be greater. 


Every dollar spent for Gro-Mulch 
is a dollar invested in your soil. 


It is especially good for row crops 
and for lining out seedlings. Tomatoes 
are being brought in on Louisiana farms 
where Gro-Mulch is used from two to 
four weeks ahead of those planted in 
other materials. On row crops, between 
two and three hundred pounds of Gro- 
Mulch to the acre will be required to do 
a good job. Truck farmers obtain top 
prices for fruit and vegetables that are 
first on the market 


Gro-Mulch is available for immediate 
shipment from our Zone Warehouse at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. FOB prices are: 











10 Ib. bag $1.50 
25 Ib. bag $3.25 


(Dealer and jobber ap- 
50 Ib. bag $5.00 


pointments available in 


80 Ib. bag $7.00 | certain territories. 
Ton — $125.00 Write for complete 
‘25—80 Ib. bags) details.) 








SCHROEDER'S INC. 
BOX 8066 CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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With the Editor 


'The Potash in Granite Is Available + 


A Sensational Development in the Organic Method 


A’ EXPERIMENT of extreme 
importance to the field of 
organic farming and gardening has 
just been completed at the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It shows that the potash in granite 
rock is available to a growing crop 
of tobacco, a plant which needs a 
liberal quantity of potash for opti- 
mum growth. The opinion popular- 
ly held by most agriculturists is that 
only the chemical fertilizers, such as 
the sulfate or muriate compounds, 
contain potash in an economically 
available form. This work in Con- 
necticut definitely shatters that idea. 
The experiment was written up by 
the Connecticut Agricultural Station 
in a booklet entitled Granite Stone 
Meal as a Source of Potash for 
Tobacco, Bulletin 536—April 1950. 
The work was done by T. R. Swan- 
back, of the Tobacco Laboratory, 
Windsor, Connecticut. 

The value of using potash rock 
over the chemical form is that it is 
cheaper and leaves no harmful 
chemical residues. It also contains 
valuable trace mineral elements. 
There are sources of granite and 
other rocks that contain potash all 
over the country and the agricultural 
experiment stations should make de- 
tailed surveys in each state in order 
to best serve the interests of the 
farmers within their states. 

I am going to reprint excerpts 


By J: I. RODALE 


from the booklet mentioned above 
because there is so much of interest 
in it. While some of it is technical, 
most of it is surprisingly easy to 
understand. 


Granite Stone Meal as a Source of 
Potash for Tobacco 


T. R. SWANBACK 


In fertilization of cigar tobacco it 
is essential to furnish potash for 
“luxury consumption” in order to 
promote burn of the finished prod- 
uct. Hence, finding the most suitable 
potash-bearing materials is of great 
importance. 

An “ideal” form is the potash 
carried in the organics, which are 
widely used in fertilization of Con- 
necticut tobacco. However, the or- 
ganics (cottonseed meal, castor pom- 
ace, etc.), are mainly used as carriers 
of nitrogen and only a limited quan- 
tity of potash is derived from that 
source. 

The common sources of com- 
mercially available potash, such as 
sulfate, nitrate, carbonate of potash 
and ashes, all have limitations in 
their usage. Too much sulfate of 
potash should not be employed be- 
cause of its sulfur content. This ele- 
ment is commonly known to affect 
adversely the burn of tobacco and 
also, in excess, may impair the grad- 
ing (quality) of the finished prod- 


uct. Nitrate of potash is limited be- 
cause of the restricted usage of 
nitrate nitrogen in tobacco fertilizer. 
The general use of carbonate of 
potash and ashes is unsatisfactory 
because of their alkaline effect on 
the soil. 

Recently, experiments were started 
with a type of granite stone meal 
with an unusually high content of 
total potash, obtained from granite 
quarries in Massachusetts. 

The potash-bearing minerals in 
granite are the potash feldspars and 
the micas, of which the latter con- 
tain the most easily released potash. 
From time to time attempts have 
been made to utilize the material in 
agriculture. In 1912, Hiltner work- 
ing with’ seradella (a European 
fodder plant) in water cultures, ob- 
served that the plants grew vigorous- 
ly in solutions to which acidic 
granite was added. Séderbaum re- 
ported that granite meal gave good 
results as a source of potash. This 
was attributed to the fact that the 
potash was largely in the form of 
mica. 

For the purpose of investigating 
the value of granite stone meal as 
a source of potash for tobacco, a 
series of tests was started here in 
1947. The following is a report on 
results from three years of research. 
Preliminary Tests 

The potash content, claimed to 
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be 8 per cent, was found to be as 
much as 11.7 per cent potash in one 
sample, when the material was boil- 
ed for five minutes in a 5 per cent 
hydrochloric acid solution. It is 
rather certain that the stone meal 
under investigation contained at 
least the claimed amount of total 
potash. It was evident that stone 
meal would furnish absorbable pot- 
ash by the simple action of exuded 
carbon dioxide from the roots. 


In the fall of 1947 a section of a 
shade tobacco field which had a very 
low content of available potash re- 
ceived stone meal at the rate of two 
tons to the acre. Rye was seeded as 
a cover crop. The following spring 
when the rye was about seven inches 
tall, seedlings were cut Off at the 
ground surface in four different 
places on the treated plot and the 
same procedure was followed on an 
adjacent untreated section which 
had a satisfactory potash supply in 
the soil. The samples were dried, 
powdered, and examined for potash 
content. The rye from the control 
area contained 2.62 per cent potash, 
and that from the section treated 
with the stone meal 2.73 per cent 
potash. It is thus suggested that the 
stone meal furnished absorbable 
potash. Part of this potash, however, 
may not be detected by accepted soil 
testing methods, since it comes from 
a so-called non-available form. 

A number of acids are formed in 
the soil in decaying processes as a 
result of the activity of microorgan- 
isms. Nitric acid is formed in the 
nitrification of the great quantities 
of organics applied annually to 
tobacco land. 

Stone meal may be acted upon by 
a relatively weak solution of a strong 
acid, such as nitric acid produced in 
the nitrification processes in the 
soil. Furthermore, a portion of the 
stone meal will probably be in a 
colloidal suspension in the soil 
moisture, when it is applied to the 
land, and it should be rather easily 
attacked. 


Continued 


Field Experiments in 1947 

A preliminary field test with 
granite stone meal was undertaken 
in 1947. The stone meal used con- 
tained 11.7 per cent potash. A great 
portion of the material was in the 
form of a fine dust. 

Stone meal was applied at two 
rates; two tons and one ton per acre. 
The stone meal was to serve as the 
main source of potash. Sulfate of 
potash, applied at the rate of 335 
pounds per acre, was the major 
source in a check treatment. This fur- 
nished 160 pounds of potash which, 
together with 40 pounds in cotton- 
seed meal, provided 200 pounds of 
potash to the acre. 

The following fertilizer ingredi- 
ents were used per acre on both 
stone meal and sulfate of potash 
plots. 


2000 lbs. Cottonseed meal 


200 ‘“ Ammonium nitrate 
200 “ Precipitated bone 
300 “ Limestone 
In addition, two control plots 
were included which received no 


commercial fertilizer or potash ap- 
plications. All plots (1/80 acre each) 
were laid out in duplicates for each 
treatment. 

Two tons of stone meal per acre 
as the main source of potash pro- 
duced fully as good a grading of 
tobacco as that grown with sulfate 
of potash. The one-ton stone meal 
application resulted in somewhat 
lower grading. (Yields are not af- 
fected by potash, unless there are 
great excesses in the soil, in which 
case there would be a decrease in 
yield). 

Using the no-fertilizer plots as a 
basis for calculation, the fertilizer 
containing sulfate of potash pro- 
duced 43 per cent improvement in 
grading and that containing stone 
meal 44 per cent. 

Potash is a necessary agent in pro- 
moting burn of cigar tobacco. There- 
fore, burn tests on the leaf would 
give direct information on the burn- 
ing qualities and indirectly on pot- 


ash content. Such tests were made 
on the lower leaves (“seconds’’) of 
plants from the various treatments. 
The results were: 
RELATIVE 
VALUE 
Leaves from plots with no 
added fertilizer held fire 
40 seconds 67 
Leaves from 1 ton stone 
meal plots held fire 50 
seconds 83 
Leaves from 2 tons stone 
meal plots held fire 50 
seconds 83 
Leaves from plots with 
potassium sulfate held 
fire 60 seconds 100 


A duration of burn for 50 seconds 
is considered very satisfactory. Dura- 
tions of 60 seconds or more some- 
times result in darker colored ash 
and inferior aroma when leaf is 
burned in a cigar. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the 
potash in stone meal was found to 
change into a_ replaceable form, 
based on the difference between the 
potash present in the control soil 
and that from the stone meal treat- 
ments. While there is no immediate 
advantage of this kind of exchange, 
the results suggest that applications 
of stone meal to the land ultimately 
will raise the level of available 
potash. 

It should be recalled that the stone 
meal contained from 8 to 11.7 per 
cent total potash. When only 50 to 
60 per cent of that amount, or some 
100 pounds of beneficial potash were 
supplied in one ton of stone meal 
per acre, it would seem necessary to 
apply stone meal at the rate of two 
tons to the acre, in order to promote 
the luxury consumption of potash, 
so essential for proper burn. 

In a test where leaves from the 
two treatments were finely ground 
and ashed on a hot plate, the ash 
color was considerably lighter with 
stone meal tobacco than with that 
grown with sulfate of potash. Also, 
the smoke from the stone meal 
tobacco had a fragrant odor which 
was entirely lacking in the check 
tobacco. 
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Trace Elements 


Trace elements are often referred 
to as minor elements. Many of these, 
however, are as important to normal 
plant growth as any of the major 
elements. Their role in plant nutri- 
tion has been studied extensively in 
recent years. 
aluminum, 
potassium, calcium and magnesium, 
the granite stone meal used in these 
experiments contained traces of cop- 
per, zinc, titanium, nickel, chromi- 
um, manganese and 


Besides silica, iron, 


lead, as dis- 


closed by  spectrographical _ tests. 
Traces of boron, silver and vanadi- 
um were possibly present, but no 
molybdenum was detected. 

In all instances, there was con- 
siderably higher content of these 
elements in the stone meal grown 
tobacco than in the check. This sug- 
gests that trace elements carried in 
the stone meal are available to some 
extent. 

The writer agrees with the opin- 
ion of many investigators that the 
plant itself provides a substantial 
part of absorbable potash through 
carbon dioxide exudation by the 
roots, together with that formed by 
soil organisms. The resulting car- 
bonic acid liberates potash of various 
there would be a 
steady supply of absorbable potash 


forms, so that 
in the root zone. Obviously, this 
weak acid is most effective in attack- 
ing the exchangeable portion and 
temporarily fixed forms of potash. 


The results from the experiments 
with granite stone meal indicated 
that about 50 per cent of the potash 
present in that material is utilized 
by the tobacco crop. Through the 
action of soil acids and the buffering 
activities of constituents of the stone 
meal, the potash (due to its great 
mobility) is released and is either 
absorbed by the crop or converted 
into a replaceable form. Granting, 
however, that the process is slow, 


possibly too slow for the luxury 
consumption required by tobacco, 


stone meal may serve as one good 
source of potash; in fact, one of the 
few, if not the only one, possessing 
no restriction for extensive use. 


For more than 300 years crop after 
crop has been removed from Con- 
necticut tobacco land. 
through manuring, commercial fer- 
tilizers and, in the last generation, 
extensive cover cropping, the land 
has maintained its production capa- 
city. However, there may be some 
truth to sayings by “old-timers” 
among tobacco men that tobacco 
produced nowadays in Connecticut 
possesses nothing like the flavor and 
aroma for which this tobacco always 
has been well known. It is possible 
that continuous cropping has drawn 
heavily on the supply of some of the 
mineral soil constituents, which un- 
doubtedly have a bearing on the 
quality of Connecticut tobacco. 

Granite is one of the most com- 
mon rocks that contributed to forma- 
tion of Connecticut soils. It is thus 
possible, by a systematic addition of 


To be sure, 


fresh granite material to Connecticut 
tobacco land, to build up gradually 
and replenish some of the trace ele- 
ments essential to plant growth and 
also some elements which may have 
an effect on the specific quality of 
Connecticut tobacco. 


Summary 

Granite stone meal used in the 
experiment carried a total potash 
content of at least 8 per cent. In 
addition, the material contained 
small amounts of trace elements. 

It was shown that the total potash 
in stone meal was released by boiling 
in 5 per cent hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion. 

An application 
stone meal per acre, combined with 
the usual amount of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, produced fully as 
good a yield and quality as a stand- 
ard 6-3-6 formula. 

Better burn and lighter color of 
ash was obtained with stone meal, 


of two tons of 


yet somewhat lower potash was 
deposited in the leaf tissue. 

With stone meal as one of the 
sources of potash in a tobacco ferti- 
lizer, the crop value was increased 
nearly 5 per cent. Burn was fully as 
good with stone meal as with stand- 
ard sources of potash; and lighter 


colored ash was produced, accom- 


panied by fragrant odor of the 
smoke. 


Comment 


There are many extremely signifi- 
cant findings in this publication. It 
is interesting to note that “yields 
are not affected by potash, unless 
there are great excesses in the soil, 
in which case there would be a de- 
crease in yield.” The most important 
thing is the statement in the sum- 
mary that “with stone meal as one 
of the sources of potash in a tobacco 
fertilizer, the crop value was in- 
creased nearly 5 per cent.” This is 
a great day for the organic method. 
The fabric is filling out. Several 
years ago Neil W. Stewart, a U. S. 
Government investigator at Betts- 
ville, Maryland, showed that ground 
raw phosphate rock was cheaper 
than superphosphate for growing 
plants and that 
phosphate in the 


sufficient of the 
phosphate rock 
was available to satisfy their needs. 
Over 90 per cent of the farmers in 
the State of Illinois use phosphate 
rock rather than superphosphate. 
The idea is rapidly spreading that 
the well-being of the land will be 
greatly fostered if we use the mild 
ground up rocks rather than the 
artificial chemical forms of phos- 
phorus and potash. 

For many generations the farmer 
has been a dupe of the chemical 
fertilizer companies who were work- 
ing only in their own interest, mak- 
ing the farmer pay out his hard- 
carned money for a product that was 
gradually depleting the fertility of 
his soil. Now, there is no reason why 
any farmer should not use the potash 
and the phosphate rocks. There are 
other factors of course—nitrogen, 
trace elements and organic matter. 
If we can secure some organic matter 
from outside our farm we will be 
partly on the way to the solution 
of the nitrogen problem, for that 
element is tied up in many ways 
with organic matter. The same is 
true of trace elements, which are 
usually present in soils in an un- 
available form, but which are made 
available by the action of organic 
matter. 
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How a plant feeds: Going from left to right—nutrients like calcium move from the 
mineral itself to the clay-humus and from there to the plant root. Hydrogen—or acidity 
—is traded by the root for the nutrients it receives. 


Why Do Farmers 


PART II 


By WILLIAM A. ALBRECHT 


From Better Crops With Plant Food 


bien question comes to the 
fore now because of recent 
economic disturbances. When nat- 
ural power in the form of concen- 
trated sunshine collected on the 
farm and released locally through 
horses was replaced by machinery 
using imported liquid power col- 
lected in the ages past and stored in 
the great depths of the earth, the 
war's disruption of the far-flung 
distribution of fuels and oils and its 
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deletion of our sources of rubber 
were not anticipated. These dis- 
turbances, both in terms of me- 
chanics and economics, have led 
some to believe that high costs of 
plowing would be best relieved if 
plowing were discarded altogether 
as a farm practice. This belief is re- 
inforced by successes under reduced 
plowing in some areas. 

In the face of such a rising belief, 
the practice of plowing deserves a re- 


Plow? 


view of both its vices and its virtues. 
It deserves more searching thought 
than attention merely to those as- 
pects that are psychological and 
economic. It deserves more than 
tabulation of its values, leisurely 
and short-sightedly considered. Pro- 
ductivity and plowing had many in- 
teractions and interrelations for the 
welfare of humans long before 
psychology and agricultural econom- 
ics obtained academic classification 
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as disciplinary mental activities, or 
a place as controlling forces in 
national policies. Production and 
plowing will, in all probability, still 
be basic when impending interna- 
tional changes bring many of us 
back to a much closer relation to 
the soil than we now believe we 
have. 

We need to plow less on some 
soils. We need to plow more and 
deeper on others. We need to learn 
that the differences in degree of soil 
development according to climatic 
differences are factors in determin- 
ing how important the plow is. The 
farmers in Ohio haven't invested so 
much in clod-breaking machinery 
without provocation. The “one-way” 
land preparer of Kansas is not so 
successful purely because of its un- 
usual mechanical design. The soil’s 
physical conditions, premised on 
chemical aspects controlling them, 
have some role in these differences 
between the forest-bearing soils and 
those of the prairie-grass growing 
areas. 

There is need to call out against 
excessive plowing if it occurs, but it 
is well to note whether it is the ad- 
vent of the plow or the exit of the 
soil fertility that needs correction in 
improved soil conservation thinking. 
Certainly soil conservation is more 
than simple mechanics, simple phys- 
ics, and simple psychology. It calls 
for some real friends of the land who 
will try to understand the soil and 
crop production therefrom in their 
fundamental connections, to say 
nothing of the tillage of the soil in 
all of its ramifications, even into psy- 
chology for all of us so dependent in 
the final analysis on the productivity 
of the land. 

Fortunately, the plow is merely a 
tool in this whole matter under dis- 
cussion. The concern about the 
practice of plowing is one that 
brings into question the judgment 
of him who is using the tool, and the 
purposes he has for it in relation to 
the soil as a national as well as an 
individual asset. One cannot con- 
demn the rifle or the pistol as tools 
because these are now being used 
in war, when they can render so 


many more desirable services. Nor 
would we condemn the mechanics 
of the automobile when in its human 
destruction the fault is not one of 
the machine but rather one of “the 
nut that holds the wheel.” Our 
knowledge about plowing and our 
understanding of soils and not the 
combinations of simple moldboard, 
share, and beam, as handiworks of 
the engineer, are on trial. 

Have you ever thought that plow- 
ing may be different according as 
the soils, the vegetation, and even 
the animals are different? A few 
wild turkeys and a few squirrels 
were the population limit in the 
forest for the Puritans. Those same 
soils, cleared of the forest and culti- 
vated were soon abandoned as agri- 
cultural land by the pioneers who 
were willing to face the hazardous 
movement westward. All of these 
facts have not commonly been re- 
lated to the low rate, and low total, 
of nutrient delivery by those soils of 
the lime, the phosphorus, the nitro- 
gen, and other chemical elements 
needed to make nourishing vegeta- 
tion for the building of healthy ani- 
mal and human bodies. 


Soils that had come down to the 
low fertility delivery represented by 
the forest level of vegetation before 
man plowed them are offering so 
little for animal body-building that 
the plow must stir them and every 
possible help is needed to encourage 
rapid release of the essential mineral 
nutrients from the meager stock of 
organic matter within them. Woody 
vegetation, according to different 
acclimated tree or shrub species, and 
a woody composition of any plant 
species, including farm crops, are 
characteristic of “the underprivi- 
leged vegetation” on such soils unless 
they are plowed and stirred to in- 
crease the rate of decomposition 
within the soil of residues of plant 
generations gone before, or are 
treated by fertility uplifters in 
chemical fertilizers and other ma- 
nures. 

But on the prairies, where lesser 
rainfalls have not developed the 
soil into what is old age, or more 
maturity, so far as leaching experi- 


ences and nutrient losses are con- 
cerned, the vegetation is richer in 
protein. It is also more concentrated 
in minerals that contribute to bone- 
building in animal bodies. The soil 
itself and not the plowing of it de- 
termines these conditions. In going 
from more rainfall to less rainfall 
or from eastern to western Kansas, 
for example, the protein concentra- 
tion in the wheat goes up. We call 
x “hard wheat” because, as we com- 
monly say, it grows in regions of 
lower rainfall. More properly it is 
“hard wheat” because it is grown 
on those soils that have more nutri- 
tional minerals for the micro plants 
within, and for the macro plants 
above them. These mineral supplies 
are producing not only protein-rich 
forages in legumes like alfalfa, but 
also protein-rich grain in  non- 
legumes like wheat. Such soils have 
lime and other minerals nearer 
their surface where plants can get 
them to make vegetation rich in cal- 
cium, encouraging nitrogen fixation, 
protein production, and other min- 
eral contributions, all to support 
animals more effectively than is pos- 
sible by plants, mainly of fuel value 
on the highly developed forest soils. 
We surely cannot subscribe to the 
belief that all “principles valid for 
the forest are valid for the fields,” 
when the soils differ as widely as 
they do under forest and under 
prairie. 

Mineral provisioning of the plants 
by the soils is now more clearly 
understood. The ideas coming from 
the soil mineralogists, the colloid 
chemists, the plant physiologists and 
other fundamentals of natural laws 
are helping us to visualize the pro- 
cesses whereby plant nutrition is 
brought about and what plowing 
does for it. It was once believed that 
plant nutrients were coming from 
the soil minerals in true solution 
and were caught up as the plant was 
taking in and passing on this solu- 
tion as a water stream to maintain 
transpiration from the leaves. Studies 
in plant physiology have recently 
given us the concept that the 
nutrient ions move according to 
physio-chemical laws dealing with 








Why Do Farmers Plow? 





Underprivileged animals go down with 

rickets when compelled to live on vege- 

tation produced by soils exhausted of their 
fertility. 


the kinds and concentrations of the 
nutrients on the clay; with the dif- 
ferent nutrient ions within the roots 
in terms of concentration, absorp- 
tion, and the elaboration into the 
plant compounds; and with a root 
membrane interposed between the 
clay colloid of the soil and the com- 
plex colloid within the root. 
Plowing has been much confused 
with water movements from the soil 
through the plant possibly more by 
imagination than by actual demon- 
stration. Water moving into the root 
follows its laws of ionic and mole- 
cular behaviors. These are quite dif- 
ferent from those of capillary move- 
ments given by the high water-table 
experiments of Professor King. 
suggest that 
there is little travel by water as a 
liquid and that the plant has little 
to do in the way of control. The 
concept of the plant as the channel 
by which soil 


These laws seem to 


forces holding the 
water are balanced against air con- 
ditions dissipating it seems to be 
logical when we remember that 
plant stubbles and such dead plant 
parts transpire water from the soil. 


Plowing has not been connected with 
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Continued 


the newer concept that nutrient 
movement from the soil to the plant 
may be occurring independently of 
these Gulliverian wanderings of soil 
water. 

Plant nutrient ions like calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and others 
are held on the finer clay part of 
the soil in an adsorbed form against 
loss therefrom by water. They are, 
however, exchangeable by other ions, 
particularly hydrogen as an especial- 
ly active one. That hydrogen is the 
main item, which the plant ex- 
changes to the clay for what ions 
the clay offers in trade as plant nour- 
ishment, is now fairly well under- 
stood as the mechanism of plant 
feeding. This occurs through a most 
intimate contact by plant roots with 
the soil particles. Plant roots extend 
themselves through the soil to get 
their nourishment by means of this 
trading process. Little credence can 
be placed in the belief common only 
a decade ago, that the soil gives 
nutrients to the plant. The per- 
formance fits more nearly into the 
country boy’s understanding of how 
we get milk from cows, when he said, 
“our cows don’t give milk, we take 
it from them.” 

The effects by the root as a nutri- 
ent gatherer may extend through a 
distance from the root of but a few 
layers of clay particles right next to 
the root. This is limited probably 
to distances in millimeters, certainly 
not to such extensive distances as 
centimeters. The root systems’ effects 
as nutrition are also commensurate 
with the total root surfaces. Accord- 
ingly, then, the densely matted col- 
lection of roots under bluegrass 
takes more total nutrients from the 
colloidal part of the soil than does 
the sparsely rooted crop, like soy- 
beans. 

Each root leaves the soil in its 
immediate zone of activity exhaust- 
ed to a very low level. The advent 
of the root has opened channels by 
which nutrients could go out and 
energy compounds come in. In fact, 
it brings about, either directly or 
indirectly through its own decay and 





bacterial activities, a reduction of 
the compounds of the soil about its 
area of penetration. This reduction 
may be indicated by a color change 
from the customary reddish to the 
drab gray soil, much like we know 
it to be brought about by water- 
logging. One might expect roots of 
the next crop to follow successively 
in these old exhausted root channels, 
if the soil were not stirred. Plowing 
serves as a mixing agent to redistri- 
bute this reduced clay amongst those 
clay portions that were not so nearly 
exhausted of their supplies of nutri- 
ents. 

That plowing is more essential for 
this purpose than we commonly be- 
lieve is indicated by the increasing 
report of observations of deficiency 
symptoms suggesting plant diseases 
of some crops, such as cereals and 
some of the legumes in such a close 
sequence as to reduce the amount 
of plowing. Soils put under fall- 
pastured barley as nurse crop for 
summer-pastured lespedeza to be 
disked and to go to barley again in 
another annual cycle with only this 
limited tillage are showing nutrient 
deficiencies that are not prevalent 
under plowing. Plowing serves to 
shuffle the exhausted soil surface 
into contact with other surfaces not 
so depleted. It is apparently signifi- 
cant for the nutrition that 
such soils be plowed between even 
two successive crops. It may be true 
that the farmer cannot appreciate 
the colloid chemistry and low levels 
of nutrients in the soil concerned 
with the crop disease symptoms, but 
he does appreciate the improvement 
in the crops after he plows. He is 
justified in developing a reverence 
for the plow much as you and I 
develop a reverence for the dining- 
room or the kitchen, if reverence of 
that type is the limit in our think- 
ing. 

Plowing serves for nutritional im- 
provement of the crop by mixing 
the different clay areas in the soil. 
Dr. Graham's researches at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have recently 
pointed out that plowing may be 
instrumental for better plant nour- 
ishment because it shifts the connec- 
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Increasing soil fertility within reach of the plant roots—in going from eastern to western Kansas—is responsible for the increasing 
protein content of wheat going in that same direction. 


tion between the surfaces of the clay 
and surfaces of the silt, or the larger 
mineral particles of the soil not 
commonly considered so active as 
exchange performers. He demon- 
strated that the nutrient ions in the 
mineral silt moved to the clay in the 
absence of plants, and that plants 
picked them from there to their 
better growth advantage than from 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT — 


the minerals directly. Periodic shuf- 
fling of the clay in contact with the 
surfaces of the silt particle, or after 
the clay has become saturated dur- 
ing the period of contact for a few 
months, is the means of keeping 
more of the clay loaded with nutri- 
ents to be passed on to the plant 
root. Plowing is the means whereby 
enough clay in the soil picks up 


KANSAS 


enough nutrients from the silt, and 
other original reserve supplies of fer- 
tility, in active forms and in amounts 
sufficient to give us the quality and 
the quantity of crops we need to 
produce. 

This then is the picture of plant 
nutrition as we visualize nutrient 
elements coming from the soil. It is 
a chemical performance within the 
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The increase in protein content of wheat, from 10 to 18 per cent in going from eastern to western Kansas, itlows the increasing sup- 


ply of fertility in the upper soil horizon. 
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Why Do Farmers Plow? 





Underprivileged animals go down with 

rickets when compelled to live on vege- 

tation produced by soils exhausted of their 
fertility. 


the kinds and concentrations of the 
nutrients on the clay; with the dif- 
ferent nutrient ions within the roots 
in terms of concentration, absorp- 
tion, and the elaboration into the 
plant compounds; and with a root 
membrane interposed between the 
clay colloid of the soil and the com- 
plex colloid within the root. 
Plowing has been much confused 
with water movements from the soil 
through the plant possibly more by 
imagination than by actual demon- 
stration. Water moving into the root 
follows its laws of ionic and mole- 
cular behaviors. These are quite dif- 
ferent from those of capillary move- 
ments given by the high water-table 
experiments of Professor King. 
suggest that 
there is little travel by water as a 
liquid and that the plant has little 
to do in the way of control. The 
concept of the plant as the channel 
by which soil 


These laws seem to 


forces holding the 
water are balanced against air con- 
ditions dissipating it seems to be 
logical when we remember that 
plant stubbles and such dead plant 
parts transpire water from the soil. 


Plowing has not been connected with 
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Continued 


the newer concept that nutrient 
movement from the soil to the plant 
may be occurring independently of 
these Gulliverian wanderings of soil 
water. 

Plant nutrient ions like calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and others 
are held on the finer clay part of 
the soil in an adsorbed form against 
loss therefrom by water. They are, 
however, exchangeable by other ions, 
particularly hydrogen as an especial- 
ly active one. That hydrogen is the 
main item, which the plant ex- 
changes to the clay for what ions 
the clay offers in trade as plant nour- 
ishment, is now fairly well under- 
stood as the mechanism of plant 
feeding. This occurs through a most 
intimate contact by plant roots with 
the soil particles. Plant roots extend 
themselves through the soil to get 
their nourishment by means of this 
trading process. Little credence can 
be placed in the belief common only 
a decade ago, that the soil gives 
nutrients to the plant. The _per- 
formance fits more nearly into the 
country boy’s understanding of how 
we get milk from cows, when he said, 
“our cows don’t give milk, we take 
it from them.” 

The effects by the root as a nutri- 
ent gatherer may extend through a 
distance from the root of but a few 
layers of clay particles right next to 
the root. This is limited probably 
to distances in millimeters, certainly 
not to such extensive distances as 
centimeters. The root systems’ effects 
as nutrition are also commensurate 
with the total root surfaces. Accord- 
ingly, then, the densely matted col- 
lection of roots under bluegrass 
takes more total nutrients from the 
colloidal part of the soil than does 
the sparsely rooted crop, like soy- 
beans. 

Each root leaves the soil in its 
immediate zone of activity exhaust- 
ed to a very low level. The advent 
of the root has opened channels by 
which nutrients could go out and 
energy compounds come in. In fact, 
it brings about, either directly or 
indirectly through its own decay and 





bacterial activities, a reduction of 
the compounds of the soil about its 
area of penetration. This reduction 
may be indicated by a color change 
from the customary reddish to the 
drab gray soil, much like we know 
it to be brought about by water- 
logging. One might expect roots of 
the next crop to follow successively 
in these old exhausted root channels, 
if the soil were not stirred. Plowing 
serves as a mixing agent to redistri- 
bute this reduced clay amongst those 
clay portions that were not so nearly 
exhausted of their supplies of nutri- 
ents. 

That plowing is more essential for 
this purpose than we commonly be- 
lieve is indicated by the increasing 
report of observations of deficiency 
symptoms suggesting plant diseases 
of some crops, such as cereals and 
some of the legumes in such a close 
sequence as to reduce the amount 
of plowing. Soils put under fall- 
pastured barley as nurse crop for 
summer-pastured lespedeza to be 
disked and to go to barley again in 
another annual cycle with only this 
limited tillage are showing nutrient 
deficiencies that are not prevalent 
under plowing. Plowing serves to 
shuffle the exhausted soil surface 
into contact with other surfaces not 
so depleted. It is apparently signifi- 
cant for the crop nutrition that 
such soils be plowed between even 
two successive crops. It may be true 
that the farmer cannot appreciate 
the colloid chemistry and low levels 
of nutrients in the soil concerned 
with the crop disease symptoms, but 
he does appreciate the improvement 
in the crops after he plows. He is 
justified in developing a reverence 
for the plow much as you and | 
develop a reverence for the dining- 
room or the kitchen, if reverence of 
that type is the limit in our think- 
ing. 

Plowing serves for nutritional im- 
provement of the crop by mixing 
the different clay areas in the soil. 
Dr. Graham's researches at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have recently 
pointed out that plowing may be 
instrumental for better plant nour- 
ishment because it shifts the connec- 
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Increasing soil fertility within reach of the plant roots—in going from eastern to western Kansas—is responsible for the increasing 
protein content of wheat going in that same direction. 


tion between the surfaces of the clay 
and surfaces of the silt, or the larger 
mineral particles of the soil not 
commonly considered so active as 
exchange performers. He demon- 
strated that the nutrient ions in the 
mineral silt moved to the clay in the 
absence of plants, and that plants 
picked them from there to their 
better growth advantage than from 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT — 


the minerals directly. Periodic shuf- 
fling of the clay in contact with the 
surfaces of the silt particle, or after 
the clay has become saturated dur- 
ing the period of contact for a few 
months, is the means of keeping 
more of the clay loaded with nutri- 
ents to be passed on to the plant 
root. Plowing is the means whereby 
enough clay in the soil picks up 


KANSAS 


enough nutrients from the silt, and 
other original reserve supplies of fer- 
tility, in active forms and in amounts 
sufficient to give us the quality and 
the quantity of crops we need to 
produce. 

This then is the picture of plant 
nutrition as we visualize nutrient 
elements coming from the soil. It is 
a chemical performance within the 
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« MORTON AND WYANDOTTE COUNTY SAMPLES TOO FEW FOR INDIVIDUAL AVERAGES 


The increase in protein content of wheat, from 10 to 18 per cent in going from eastern to western Kansas, follows the increasing sup- 
ply of fertility in the upper soil horizon. : 
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Why Do Farmers Plow? 


soil to which plowing and other 
similar mechanical measures contri- 
bute speed. The nutrient ions ad- 
sorbed on the clay move into the 
root in exchange for hydrogen ions 
coming from the plant root to take 
their place on the clay. The clay on 
becoming more extensively satur- 
ated with hydrogen ions—the active 
producers of soil acidity—passes 
them on to the silt and to other 
mineral soil particles as the means 
of weathering the nutrients out of 
these original rock forms. Thus by 
means of plowing, the clay is rapidly 
reloaded with a stock of nutrients, 
or is buffered against what we have 
been viewing as dangerous, excessive 
acidity, but which is in reality dan- 
gerous soil fertility exhaustion. 

As has been demonstrated by Dr. 
Carl E. Ferguson at the University 
of Missouri, this exhaustion of the 
clay’s nutrient supply would occur 
in but a few crops were it not for 
the silt. It is through these steps, 
namely, rock to clay, clay to plant, 
that the nutrients pass. It is in the 


The high rainfall of the eastern United States helps vegetation in exhausting the fertility of the soil. 
states allows minerals to accumulate in the soil. 
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Continued 


reverse direction, root to clay, and 
clay to mineral, that the weathering 
effects by the plants in the form of 
hydrogen as acidity travel for soil 
depletion of its mineral nutrient 
supply. Plowing increases both of 
these reciprocal movements of the 
chemical elements, and _ thereby 
facilitates what concerns most of us, 
namely, food production. 


Plow Is Not Exploiter 


Plowing merely hastens many of 
the same processes that are occurring 
more slowly when “the land is rest- 
ing.” When land must be allowed 
to rest in ofder to boost its produc 
tivity back to economic levels again, 
this is merely proof that the fertility 
supply on the clay is exhausted so 
nearly to completion and_ the 
mineral reserve of fertility has fallen 
so low that the interactions between 
the clay and the minerals are too 
slow to move enough nutrients on 
to the clay surface to provide suffi- 
ciently for the roots during the 








growing season. Plowing isn’t the 
cause of the depletion of the fertility 
supply. Depletion occurs because of 
the fertility removed within the crop 
hauled off. The plow is not the ex- 
ploiter; rather, it is the farmer. The 
plow is merely the tool that facili- 
tates his exploitation at a faster rate 
and over more acres than before the 
plow was given him. The plow has 
helped him to feed many of us too 
far removed from the land to appre- 
ciate its exploitation. 

Some of our plains have been ex- 
ploited to such an extent that even 
the plow can’t substitute for the 
time needed to restock the clay from 
the mineral reserve. These soil pro- 
cesses are too slow in rate, and too 
limited in amounts of fertility 
mobilized thereby, to finish, for ex- 
ample, one wheat crop in June and 
to germinate to a good start another 
crop by the succeeding October, 
even with the help of plowing. This 
is the case of a plot on Sanborn Field 
in Missouri, where wheat has been 
seeded annually without fertility 


restoration since 1888. This plot is 
now taking an annual rest on its 
own accord after it produces one 





































































































Lower rainfall of the western 
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crop. It has become a yielder only 
in alternate years. This is because 
the soil fertility delivery processes 
that are moving nutrients from the 
soil minerals to the clay and from 
there to the roots in exchange for 
hydrogen going in the opposite 
direction are too slow to give ample 
supplies unless an extra year elapses. 
Fertility and not water 
cerned. Surely, such a biennial per- 
formance with regularity over al- 
most 25 years is not a case in which 
“the soil simply takes time out from 
its business of growing things until 
the restoration of its normal water 
supply.” Food more than water is 
involved. 

Here is a suggestion that any ac- 
cusation of the plow as a responsible 
agent for soil deterioration is a mis- 
placed and unfair condemnation. 
Such accusation would still seem 
just, even if by the best of science 
we should lay bare every principle 
on only physics that plowing of soil 
involves. Even if we should dispel 
the belief that “the exact physical 
effects that follow the operation of 
the plow have never been subjected 
to scientific scrutiny,” the plow 
might still be listed for its exit as 
an implement. Plant production is 
more than applied physics and parti- 
cular mechanics. It is a matter of 
delivery of the required plant nutri- 
ents. The soil processes providing 
nourishment within the soil are 
slowing down because of soil fertility 
exhaustion more than through bad 
mechanics premised on “what we 
learned in elementary physics in 
high school.” 

Shifts in the kinds of nurse crops 
and in the kinds of legumes in 
order that we might accept substi- 
tute crops are very striking evidence 
of soil exhausted of its nutrient re- 
serves. Not only is the slowing down 
reflected in grain crops by their al- 
ternation between a crop and a 
crop failure, older apple trees be- 
come alternate-bearers. Older cows 
pastured on and fed products from 
many soils of declining fertility go 
on similar biennial schedules in re- 
production. Surelv the plow isn’t to 
be blamed for what happens in the 


are con- 


subsoil under the apple trees or for 
nutritional irregularities on_ per- 
manent sod pastures that come to 
light in terms of breeding troubles 
in cattle. 

If we are to bring the plow into 
this picture of “the debacle into 
which our American soils have 
drifted,” the case could not be rested 
on the contention that while the 
farmer’s “reputation for smoothness 
and neatness of the plowed field was 
developing, no thought was given 
to the possible connection between 
smoothness of the land surface and 
exclusion of the rainwater from the 


soil.” Antediluvian ideas about 
water in the soil, about the wet sub- 
soils under freshly incorporated 


green manure interpreted as inter- 
rupted capillary rise rather than 
“sweat” from the respiring and de- 
caying organic matter—to say noth- 
ing of many other ideas almost 
equally hoary—don’t convict the 
plow except for those unfamiliar 
with more recent soil science. Plow- 
ing and crop production are more 
than water problems. No one will 
deny that even these are serious 
enough. Declining soil supplies of 
fertility are making the water prob- 
lem worse as we allow the plants to 
starve for nutrients while they are 
wasting their water transpiration 
and carrying on within themselves 
little or no construction of the or- 
ganic, nutritional complexes they 
are intended to synthesize. Water 
will be the lesser of the soil troubles 
when we understand nutrition, and 
when we feed the plant so that what 
water we have will be used most 
effectively for crop production. 
Starving plants do more damage 
than merely that of wasting water. 
They invite attacks by bacteria and 
fungi to cause much that is regu- 
larly called “plant disease.” Starving 
plants are symptoms of soils that are 
no longer stable in their desirable 
structural conditions known as 
granulation. Their surfaces are 
hammered flat with the first dash 
of rain and are moved off in defloc- 
culated condition as erosion in the 
balance of the rain. To the eye and 
mind that are observing soil fertility, 


numerous other plant and _ soil 
symptoms are clearly visible. For 
such an observer the real debacle 
about agriculture is that we con- 
tinue to exploit our soil resources 
without giving the slightest thought 
to the fact that these unrecognized 
and unappreciated chemical changes 
within the soil are basic to erosion, 
to disturbed agricultural economics, 
to distorted national economy, and 
to a disturbed national health, as 
draftee rejection figures reveal. 

This larger problem is aggravated 
by the plow, but also by any tool, 
either mechanical or psychological, 
that encourages and permits con- 
tinued exploitation of the fertility 
of the soil in the same manner as 
we mine and consume many other 
resources. The land is the basis for 
our existence by way of the food it 
provides for use. The mining per- 
formance of it has brought us to 
where it is difficult to change and 
to shift into using the soil only as a 
site for soil fertility “turnover” by 
putting in about as much of plant 
nutrients as we take out in crops. 

This shift to letting land rest, to 
putting out the land to grow cover, 
to encouraging organic matter resto- 
ration, to purchasing fertilizers as 
a definite program of returning al- 
most the ash equivalent of the crop 
removal demands more than that 
the farmer quit plowing. This shift 
to squeezing out the charges assessed 
against an unearned increment, and 
to going back to an acre value of 
the soil as a producer after deduct- 
ing costs of fertility maintenance, 
labor, and investment carriage even 
at the low rate acceptable to the 
man of the soil whose hope for 
security is still pinned to the land, 
is a change that calls for more than 
invention of a scapegoat in the form 
of the plow. 

The understanding of the pro- 
cesses in the soil as a producer of 
our foods has become a challenge 
to an increasing number of people. 
Friends of the land are multiplying 
so that with a knowledge about and 
deep concern for the soil, they will 
not long leave unanswered the ques- 
tion, Why Plow? 
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‘Organic Farmer Jefferson. 


Part II of 200 Years of organic farming 


By ALDEN STAHR 


G EORGE WASHINGTON was 
not alone in his quest for bet- 
ter farming practices which would 
restore the soil already robbed two 
hundred years ago. An equally as- 
tute farmer and observer was his 
friend and 


compatriot, Thomas 


Jefferson. If Washington may be 
called the father of his country and 
of organic farming, Jefferson might 
be called the uncle of both. Not 
only did he farm his huge acreage at 
Monticello, but he experimented 
with the _ best 
farmers of his day and read every- 
thing he could get hold of on the 
subject of agriculture. He was a 
most meticulous farmer and kept 
precise notes of everything that went 
on at Monticello and his other hold- 
ings, even to the blankets issued to 
each slave and the number of peach 
trees planted. 


and corresponded 


When I was doing some research 
on early American agriculture I 
came across tantalizing references to 
Jefferson's ‘““Farm Book’’ but an in- 
tensive search by the ever helpful 
librarians revealed that the “Farm 
Book” existed only in its original 
manuscript and had never been pub- 
lished. Further hunting disclosed 
that the manuscript is owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and 
its director, Stewart Mitchell, kindly 
gave me permission to make a mi- 
crofilm and to quote excerpts from 
the original in Jefferson’s hand- 
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in the U.S. A. y 


The entire “Farm Book” 
is to be brought out soon by Edwin 
Betts, who also edited Jefferson’s 
“Garden Book’, but thus far this 
material has never been in print. 

Jefferson was no small-time far- 
mer—his land totalled 10,647 acres, 
and in 1794 he listed 1,157 peach 
trees planted at Monticello in that 
one year. And in addition to the 
notes quoted here, he is credited 
with introduced contour 
plowing to the United States, cer- 
tainly one of our great conservation 
measures. 


writing. 


having 


“Diary for 1795” 


Fragments of Jefferson’s diary 
give some indication of his farming 
practices and of the way in which 
he kept careful account of every 
operation. In 1795 he wrote: “The 
fall of 1794 had been fine, yet little 
ploughing was done, partly from the 
want of horses, partly neglect in the 
overseers. Petit came to Monticello 
about the middle of Nov. & soon 
after they began to plough on both 
sides, first with one plough, then 2, 
then 3. They did not get the 4th 
plough each till the 2nd week in 
Mar.” (Further mention of multiple 
plowings is made later.) 

“Mar. 9—12 loads of dung from 
Shadwell to the Lucerne. (alfalfa) 

“Apr. 4—began to plant corn at 
Lego... finished bringing dung to 
the Lucerne with the mule carts. 


“Apr. 1—began to sow clover on 
trial with the box. It took 11 gills 
to the acre. Col. N. Laird sowed an 
acre with 12 gills but not so well 
done.” (A gill is one-fourth of a pint, 
so this would be sowing at the rate 
of 114 quarts of clover seed to the 
acre.) 

“May 6—The fallowing is finished 
here to about 10 acres. 

“May 9—The clover at Poggie in 
general blossom. Begin now only 
to cut it for green food. It has not 
been high enough till now. 

“May 10—The first lettuce comes 
to table. 

“May 
table. 

“Aug. 22—Our threshing machine 
begins to work at the Riverfield. 

“Aug. 31—One fallow field is 
sowed on each side the river.” 

Here we have related several good 
organic practices—fallowing, the ma- 
nuring of the fields and the planting 
of alfalfa and clover, two excellent 
soil builders. And it’s rather sur- 
prising to note Jefferson’s mention 
of his threshing machine, which I 
had always thought was invented 
long after this. But let’s read on 
through more of Jefferson’s pen- 
manship. A subhead reads: 


14—Strawberries come to 


“Aphorisms, Observations, Facts 
on Husbandry” 


“Preparation of ground—to wit— 
fallow, green dressings, vetch, buck- 
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wheat, turnip, manure.” The or- 
ganic farmer of today could hardly 
want better preparation of ground 
than this—rest the land, then grow 
cover crops of legumes, leaf crop 
and root crop and spread with 
manure. The only things lacking 
here are lime and phosphate rock 
and we find later that Jefferson did 
use lime and marle, thus supplying 
calcium, magnesium and some trace 
elements. 


The Plough 


Jefferson was much interested in 
plowing technics and made the fol- 
lowing notes: 

“After the 15th or 20th of March 
the use of the great plough in 
grounds not before broken up with 
it becomes injurious. 

“Young’s experiments show that 
ploughing in fall gives one to three 
bushels per acre produce more than 
ploughing in the spring. They show 
that: 

2 ploughings produce | 
than 1 

3 ploughings produce 1/5 more 
than 2 

5 ploughings produce 1/3 more 
than 4 

6 ploughings produce no 
than 5 

“He found ploughing deeper than 
five inches of no utility to wheat or 
barley the first year, but supposed 
it would become useful in two or 
three years. Trench plowing 10 or 
12 inches deep produced immediate 
benefit to turnips and carrots, but 
not deeper.” 


more 


more 


Cover Crops 


Jefferson planted, in addition to 
clover, two of the crops found effec- 
tive by organic farmers of today as 
soil builders—vetch and buckwheat. 
Of these he said: 

“Vetch. Sowed the last of Septem- 
ber & ploughed in in May—fine 
green dressing. 

“Buckwheat. When sowed for a 
green dressing it should be thick, 
i.e., 3 pecks to the acre. In 5 weeks 
it is fit for ploughing in. It rots in 
the ground completely in a_fort- 


night. A dressing of buckwheat is 
equivalent to a coat of dung of about 
10 loads to the acre; calling the load 
a cubic yard, or ton-weight.” 


Dung 


Speaking of manure, Jefferson 
was quite conscious of the value of 
animal excrement as well as the or- 
ganic matter to be obtained from 
cover crops and made copious notes 
on “dung.” 

“Folding. Mr. Taylor says he 
knows by accurate and constant ex- 
perience that 40 head of cattle, fold- 
ed of nights only, dung completely 
20 yards square. Before folding, the 
ground should be coultered and 
covered with straw. Then folded 
one week, and the straw and dung 
immediately turned in with the 
great plough. 

“An experiment to be tried. Lay 
off a square acre and put 25 loads 
(yds.) of dung on it. Lay off 8 
acres separately around it: fold 4 
of them with a given number of 
cattle and the other 4 with 5 
or six times as many sheep, giving 
1 week to one acre, 114 to the 2nd, 
2 weeks to the 3rd, and 214 to the 
4th. Sow the whole with wheat and 
see which of the folded acres is 
equal to the dunged one, in order 
to ascertain the equivalence between 
folding and spreading dung. 

“Dung beneficially used as a top 
dressing in the spring. 

“Dung hill should be on a level, 
paved, with a well round it, shaded, 
channels at bottom to lead off super- 
fluous moisture. Plant trees round 
it. 

“Young says that 20 head of sheep 
will fold one acre a year in a manner 
to equal 20 loads of dung. Then the 
dung of one sheep a year is equiva- 
lent to one load of dung. This 
makes 20 sheep only equal to one 
cow. 

“Rotted dung. Cattle, little and 
big, will make 10 loads (cubic 
yards) in six months if well littered. 
Logan 

‘ 25 loads to manure an acre. 
Logan 

“It would be well worth while to 


confine & litter cattle in a yard 
through the summer. Logan 

“Each head would then manure 
an acre a year. Dung is carried on 
in Dec. Jan. Feb. 

“Marle. An easy method of esti- 
mating accurately the quantity of 
calcareous earth they contain by 
dropping spirits of nitre till satu- 
rated on that and on unburnt lime- 
stone. 

“Gypsum a calcareous earth com- 
bined with a mineral acid. When the 
two ingredients are balanced so as 
to neutralize it perfectly it is neither 
good nor bad. When the acid 
abounds it is injurious.” : 

This criticism of a. commercial 
fertilizer containing acid was written 
155 years ago. It has taken us a long 
while to realize what a wise man 
Jefferson really was. 


“Crops” 


It is generally conceded to be 
good policy for a writer to live what 
he writes. This is especially apropos 
of the section on crops, which speaks 
of dung and planting potatoes, for 
I’ve just spent the day pitching the 
former and planting the latter. 
This is wonderful for a knowledge 
of the subject but it maketh the 
writer so sleepy by eventide he can 
scarcely keep his eyes open at the 
typewriter. Oddly, I just finished 
planting 1,400 feet of potatoes in 
exactly the way described by Jeffer- 
son in his section on crops: 


“Potatoes. Planted alone in drills 
5 ft. apart, take 8 bushels of seed 
to the acre, if cut into eyes. 

“The unrotted dung of the last 
winter may be carried out in Mar. 
Apr. or May, & the potato furrow 
being made, & the potatoes dropped 
in. This dung is then put over them, 
trodden in, & covered with a thin 
coat of earth. Mr. Taylor thinks 
this much the most economical way 
of using dung. It becomes well rot- 
ted & in a proper state for the suc- 
ceeding crop of grain.” 

Here Jefferson records a quote 
from his friend at Mt. Vernon: 
“Mixed with corn. One way is to 
drill the corn in 8 ft. apart, & 18 in. 
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Organic Farmer Jefferson 


apart in the row; then to drill the 
potatoes between. With good plow- 
ing this is the best method. G. Wash- 
ington.” 

tried this method 
many years, & measuring the pro- 
duce of several acres it has been 40 
bushels of corn and 120 bushels of 
potatoes to the acre. June is the best 
time for planting potatoes, by which 
time the corn may have been worked 
over 3 times.” 


“Peters has 


Notes on Hay and Grain 


Jefferson as well as Washington 
undérstood the value of grasses and 
legumes as soil builders. He said: 


“Clover—White clover growing 
among the Red does not lessen the 
crop of the latter. Try two rotations, 
differing only in the circumstances 
that one has 3 years of red clover, 
the other 3 years of rest, either 
successive or interspersed, & at the 
close of the rotation that with the 
clover will be very much more 
ameliorated than the field which had 
3 years of rest. Logan. 

“Dr. Logan sows his clover alone 
in the fall. The next summer is its 
prime, yielding 2 cuttings. The fol- 
lowing year gives one cutting & pas- 
ture instead of a second. His average 
cuttings are 2 tons to the acre. 
after two 
years crops, yield the heaviest crop 


“Wheat sowed on it 


possible as the ground is still clear 
of weeds. 

“If the want of spring pasture 
renders expedient to let it remain 
til another year, then to get rid of 
weeds it will require an extra 
ploughing. 

“The second cutting is generally 
best for the quantity & always for 
the quality of the hay. It is also best 
for the seed: Peters. 

“Clover hay if well stacked will 
spoil but a little way in. However, 
it is best to put it under barracks. 
The seed produced is very precarious 
in quantity. Dr. Logan thinks 2 bu. 
is an average crop. Peters, 4 bushels 
& he has sown vastly more to the 
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Continued 


acre. The heads are combed off, 
which does not sacrifice the hay. 

“Vetch. If for fodder it is sown 
about the Autumnal equinox. 
Young’s average crop of hay is 43 
hundredweight to the acre. He 
thinks it best that the manure de- 
signed for wheat should be laid on 
the spring vetch, and the wheat 
sowed on the stubble in autumn. It 
would seem best to let clover pre- 
cede wheat in the strong fields and 
vetches in the weak ones. 

“Ashes. While they are a fine ma- 
nure for clover, destroy broomstraw, 
& are said to be the only thing which 
will do it. 

“Pasture. Fields which are in a 
course of culture should never be 
pastured, as that injures them as 
much as rest would recruit them. 

“Orchards. Straw about the roots 
of trees prevents the growth of grass 
& weeds, too, near the tree, & manure 
& lighten the ground. 

“Rotation of crops: 

“G. Washington's 
wheat, 


rotation is 
wheat, clover, 
clover, clover, potatoes. 

“Dr. Logan’s—wheat, barley, corn, 
potatoes, wheat, barley, corn. 

“A good one—corn and oats in 
halves, peas, wheat, clover, clover, 
clover, clover.” 


buckwheat, 


Letter to Washington 


Of a more general nature is the 
following excerpt of a letter from 
Thomas Jefferson to George Wash- 
ington, dated June 28, 1793, but it 
sets forth some of Jefferson’s agri- 
cultural ideas. 


“ 


.Good husbandry with us, 
consists in abandoning Indian corn 
and tobacco; tending small grain, 
some red clover, fallowing, and en- 
deavouring to have, while the lands 
are at rest, a spontaneous cover of 
white clover. I do not present this 
as a culture judicious in itself, but 
as good, in comparison with what 
most people there pursue. Mr. 
Young has never had an opportunity 
of seeing how slowly the fertility of 





the original soil is exhausted, with 
moderate management of it. I can 
affirm that the James river low- 
grounds, with the cultivation of 
small grain, will never be exhausted, 
because we know that under that 
cultivation, we must now and then 
take them down with Indian corn 
or they become, as they were origin- 
ally, too rich to bring wheat. The 
high lands where I live have been 
cultivated about 60 years. The cul- 
ture was tobacco and Indian corn, 
as long as they would bring enough 
to pay the labour; then they were 
turned. After four or five years rest, 
they would bring good corn again, 
and in double that time, perhaps, 
good tobacco, then they would be 
exhausted by a second series of 
tobacco and corn. Latterly we have 
begun to cultivate small grain; and 
excluding Indian corn, and fallow- 
ing, such of them as were originally 
good, soon rise up to 15 or 20 
bushels to the acre. We allow that 
every labourer will manage ten acres 
of wheat, except at harvest. I have no 
doubt by the coupling cattle and 
sheep with this, would prodigiously 
improve the produce. Mr. Young 
will be better able to calculate than 
anybody else, 1 am so well satisfied 
of it myself that having engaged a 
good farmer from the head of the 
Elk (the style of farming there you 
know well), I mean in a farm of 
about 500 acres of cleared land and 
with a dozen labourers to try the 
plan of wheat, rye, potatoes, clover, 
with a mixture of some Indian corn 
with the potatoes, and to push the 
number of sheep.” 


Jefferson’s Contributions 


Whenever I read or write some- 
thing about organic farming I like 
to stop and analyze it and ask, “Just 
what contribution does it make?” 
Let’s apply this question to Jeffer- 
son’s practices and list his contribu- 
tions to a better agriculture: 


1. Introduced contour farming. 
2. Used soil builders — alfalfa, 
clover (red and white), vetch 
(all legumes) and buckwheat 


(Continued on page 46) 
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One cow waits her turn while her sisters are being milked. 


“Yard and Parlor” Milking: 


Here is an alternative to the stanchion barn. } 


By NEWMAN TURNER 


Editor of THE FARMER, Coosegreen Farm, Bridgewater, England 


io SYSTEM of wintering and 

milking the cattle may be re- 
garded as the pivot of the whole 
system of manuring the farm, and 
incidentally, to the freedom of the 
cattle themselves, which is essential 
to their health. 

I have operated what is known as 
the “yard and parlor” system for 
nearly eight years, and I am satisfied 
that it is the most economical of 
labor both in the work of managing 
and milking the cattle, and in utili- 
zation of manure. 

All, except the milking herd and 
the smallest calves, spend the whole 
of their time out of doors, and the 
cows themselves are out until Christ- 
mas or even longer if the weather is 


not extremely cold. The cows are al- 
lowed all possible freedom, and are 
never tied by the neck, except when 
young to teach them to be controlled 
by halter. But we have to bring them 
in for a part of the winter for the 
sole purpose of accumulating ma- 
nure. 

At milking time the cows are 
moved to an assembly yard, where 
they await the milking process, in 
full view of the milking parlor, 
which has an open back. This open- 
backed milking parlor is important 
(though it may not always be 
pleasant in the northern winter), for 
the waiting cows witness all the 
operations of milking and produc- 
tion ration feeding, which excites 


them to give down the milk imme- 
diately on entry to the parlor. 
The cows stand for milking in 
batches of six or eight. One man can 
manage six good cows at a time with 
three units, though assistance is 
needed when four units are in use. 
The operator gives a production 
ration to the first cow, cleans her 
flanks, washes and massages her ud- 
der, draws the foremilk, and attaches 
the machine at once. Hot water is 
the most effective for massaging and 
is readily available where the boiler 
is used daily. The third and fifth 
cows are followed in succession. 
The performance is then repeated 
on the second cow, by which time the 
first cow is ready to have the last 
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“Yard and Parlor” Milking 


drops of milk expelled from the ud- 
der by dry-hand massage. This is 
done by grasping the udder above 
the teat between the thumb and 
fingers and with two hands stroking 
downwards vigorously first one and 
then the other side of the udder. 

No time is wasted in dipping teat 
cups between cows, as this has been 
found to be unnecessary. The unit 
is detached and the milk released 
from the recording jar after the yield 
has been recorded, (this I consider 
essential at every milking for ac- 
curate records and proper manage- 
ment). The second cow is then at- 
tached at once, and the process con- 
tinued down the line. 

The cows pass out at the front of 
the milking parlor and return to 
the yard or the field. 

Cows are arranged in order of 
milking, according to the quantity 
of milk given and length of time 
needed to be milked, to minimize 
as far as possible uneven periods be- 
tween cows. 

Cows their milk 
quicker than they are .able to eat 
their food are afterwards given an 
additional production ration. As far 
as accommodation permits, the very 
best producers are given a separate 
house for special feeding treatment 
at least during winter nights, though 
this is very rare for it is far more 
economical to have a herd of level 
milkers, needing no extra, special 
feeding, all managed on a purely 
commercial scale with the minimum 
of labor. 


which give 


Continued 


When the cows are spending their 
nights in the yards they move from 
the dispersal yard after milking to 
the night yards, of which we have 
three, each holding 12 to 15 cows. 
We divide them according to yield, 
so that all the recent calvers go to- 
gether and all the cows which are 
nearing the end of their lactation 
go together. Newly calved heifers 
are given a third yard so that before 
going in yards with the older cows 
they get accustomed to their new 
companions in the fields. None of 
the cows are dehorned and we have 
no trouble which justifies the re- 
moval of horns or the work of de- 
horning them as calves. I am con- 
vinced that the need for dehorning 
is an indication of the lack of care 
in managing the young stock and 
subsequently handling and arrang- 
ing in yards according to the indi- 
vidual temperaments of the cows. 
We do give some attention to -the 
training of the horns of the heifers 
if they show signs of growing too 
wide. The turned-in “crumpled 
horn” is the fashionable and attrae¢- 
tive style for Jerseys, and horns 
trained in this way are not capable 
of damaging the udders or bodies of 
the other cows. 

Each day we cart into the yards 
ample clean wheat straw for bed- 
ding. At the start of the winter the 
bottom of the yard is covered to a 
depth of a foot or more with saw- 
dust, which soaks up any liquid ma- 
nure which may find its way to the 
bottom of the yard. The yards are 
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also drained to liquid manure tanks 
from which we may collect any 
further surplus liquid which may 
soak through the bedding and the 
sawdust. The yards are open to the 
sky which I consider beneficial to 
the manure as well as the health of 
the cattle. Indeed, one of our “yards” 
is nothing more than a kraal fenced 
off from the corner of an orchard, 
with the shelter of the wall of a 
building on one side. Shelter from 
above is not necessary for the cows, 
as I quickly discovered from yarding 
cows in a yard which provided some 
shedding along one side. Except in 
the fiercest thunder storms when 
rain beat down unmercifully, the 
cows preferred to sit out with the 
open sky above them. With this 
demonstration of the cow’s own 
choice, and the added value of rain 
moistened manure, I gave up all 
ideas of having my yards covered. 

The power of the animal body to 
retain heat, even in the most ex- 
treme frosts, is demonstrated by the 
icicles which are to be found on the 
hair of the cow’s back, eyes and nose, 
during frosty weather. If there were 
any considerable loss of heat from 
the’ boy during cold weather, then 
the heat would melt any frost which 
was on the hair of the cow. 


The manure is allowed to accu- 
mulate in the yards throughout the 
winter, and similarly in any loose 
boxes in which calves and calving 
cows are housed. So long as--clean 
straw is spread each day so that the 
animal has a perfectly clean bed on 
which to lie, the dung below adds 
comfort and warmth to the animal. 
The hard labor of daily “mucking 
out” is avoided and the only portion 
of the cattle sheds which has to be 
cleaned is the milking parlor, which 
is no more than the width of eight 
cows. As the cows pass through 
quickly we generally manage each 
milking time without any dung 
being made in the parlor itself. A 
swill down with the cold water hose 
after milking, quickly cleans and 
freshens the floor of the milking 
parlor in readiness for the next 
milking. 
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‘The Vanishing Earthworm ; 


Many of your earthworms will die over the winter if they 


are not protected by a mulch blanket or a cover of sod. 


By C. M. BLAKE 


a= growth that will blanket 
the soil in winter and protect it 
from sudden changes of temperature 
will preserve the lives of the farmer’s 
best friends, the earthworms. ‘The 
earthworm, by his tunneling, will, 
where there is sufficient protecting 
vegetation to insure his survival, aer- 
ate, drain and fertilize the most stub- 
born and resistant soil. 

To survive the winter, worms must 
have good vegetative cover or a good 
segment of their population will be 
destroyed. A quick freeze kills off 
the cold-blooded worms before they 
have a chance to seek shelter in the 
depths of the soil. The beneficial 
effects of their activity cease until the 
few remaining survivors have time to 
generate a new brood to take over. 

Since the time of Darwin, science 
has generally overlooked these low- 
ly but vitally important creatures. 
Modern methods of farming threaten 
to decimate completely these workers 
in nature’s vineyard. 


An Exception 


Not all men of science, though, 
have forgotten about the earthworm. 
Two men, Messrs. Hopp and Lind- 
ner, workers for the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, have delved into 
the home life of the earthworm. 
Reproduced below is a review of 
their work that first appeared in 
Time.* 


*Reprinted by the courtesy of TIME, 
copyright TIME, Inc. 1947. 


“The Vanishing Earthworm” 

“The U. S. earthworm population 
is declining because farmers have 
been scraping away the nation’s top- 
soil for generations. The five-heart- 
ed earthworm is cold-blooded, can- 
not survive a sudden freeze. In free- 
plowed fields where the earth is 
laid bare (and in entire areas like 
the corn belt,) earthworms die off in 
great numbers each winter. 

“Hopp and Lindner made a sub- 
strata survey of fields where there 
was no protective covering, discover- 
ed that all earthworm life was 
snuffed out in a single freezing spell. 





But in a burlap covered acre 995,000 
worms survived; 1,610,000 slithered 
to safety beneath a protective acre 
of hay. The conservationists recom- 
mend a covering of chopped corn- 
stalks or manure, or a quick growing 
catch crop, to blanket the worms and 
tide them through the winter. 
“Freezing is not the only hazard 
in an earthworm’s uncertain life: 
burrowing beetles, bloodthirsty slugs, 
spiders and porcupines are all con- 
stant menaces. Worms stay below 
ground until nightfall, when they 
can safely emerge to do their court- 


(Continued on page 45) 


This cover crop of Balboa rye and winter vetch provides excellent protective 
cover for worms. 
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‘Only Worms Could Do It a 





Don’t hesitate to import earthworms. 


They'll give your land a shot in the arm. 


By E. GOODRICH 


| By PEICK settled on a small 

plot of adobe ground north of 
Santa Rosa, California, that would 
have broken the heart of a less re- 
sourceful farmer. Within a year the 
soil was producing high-grade vege- 
tables and _ berries. 

At first the heavy soil was weed- 
covered, hard to work and keep in 
shape for plants, but rich in plant 
food. Mr. Peick made a humus pile 
of alternate layers of weeds and ma- 
nure, and imported hybrid worms 
to hurry the process of decomposi- 
tion. 

In April of 1949 Mr. Peick planted 
small canes of blackberry, boysen- 
berry, mammoth-berry, and young- 
berry bushes with eight or ten worms 
established near the base of each 
cane to aerate and enrich the soil. 
Once a week he fed the worms 
coffee grounds or table scraps. He 
kept the soil lightly mulched to 
maintain the moisture worms need 
to thrive. The thrifty bushes a year 
later were sending up new canes as 
thick as a man’s thumb where the 
size would ordinarily be that of a 
little finger. 

The berry bushes were planted at 
the time Mr. Peick received about 
fifteen hundred worms from the 
Huffman Worm Farm at Three 
Rivers, Michigan. A year later he 
estimated the number of worms in 
his hatcheries at one hundred twenty- 
five thousand. Unexpectedly, he 
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found himself in business supplying 
gardeners, hobbyists, fishermen and 
farmers sold on the merits of com- 
posting. 

The hatcheries or breeding boxes 
are 3 feet by 6 feet by 30 inches high 
set on a frame of | inch by 6 inches 
to keep the boxes off the ground and 
so prevent the worms from burrow- 
ing out of control. The bottom is 
lined with burlap and covered with 
about three inches of sand. Next 
comes a twelve-inch layer of compost 
made up of one-third soil, one-third 
manure, and one-third grass, saw- 
dust, bark or other humus to hold 
moisture. Mr. Peick cautions that 
the manure must be two or three 
weeks old so the heat will not destroy 
the worms. 

The first feeding consists of five 
pounds of chicken mash to about ten 
gallons of compost. The surface is 
covered with sacking, loose-lying 
boards, or corrugated paper to keep 
the compost moist and _ establish 
good conditions for breeding. The 
worms are fed weekly. They thrive 
on table scraps, vegetable peelings, 
coffee grounds, tea grounds, decom- 
posing vegetable matter of all kinds 
and waste from chicken feed trays. 

After ninety days, two or three in- 
ches of compost are added to accom- 
modate new worms. At all times the 
surface is covered with sacking, 
boards, or paper to prevent drying 
out. If the top is kept moist, worms 


can be picked up by the handful 
near the top of the box at any time. 
There, too, are to be found the 
gelatinous capsules, each containing 
several eggs to be transferred to new 
breeding boxes. At ninety day inter- 
vals two or three inches of compost 
are added until the box is full. 

Each hatchery box is protected 
by a strip of tar roofing paper to 
keep rain from beating into the 
tunnels. Near the boxes is the com- 
post pile made of alternate layers of 
grass or leaves and manure which 
decomposes quickly under frequent 
wetting, and action of worms. 

The sign “Hybrid Worms for Sale” 
often attracts the curious who stop 
to inquire and stay to learn of the 
importance of worms in conservation 
practice. Mr. Peick tells how the 
earthworm delves into the subsoil 
for hitherto unused nutrients and 
brings them to the surface where 
small roots can absorb them. He 
shows the tunnels worms dig for 
their homes and how they are con- 
stantly grinding soil particles finer. 
The lightening of the soil proceeds 
in two ways, by the physical action 
of loosening the earth, and the 
chemical changes which take place 
as the worms digest proteins and 
nitrogenous material as well as the 
soil itself. 

The worms need moisture, warmth 
and protection from birds. In the 
garden or field, they must be pro- 
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tected by mulching with grass or 
sawdust. The breeding boxes must 

su® ‘ently large to prevent freez- 
hatg, 

Wo. efer to eat at night. 
They seek a spot out of sight in the 
daytime, but close enough to the 
surface to enjoy the warmth of the 
sun. Each worm digs his own tunnel 
and feeds largely on what he can 
reach as he circles the mouth of his 
tunnel where his tail remains firmly 
anchored. If he leaves his tunnel 
he is not likely to return, but digs 
a new one, thus hastening the break- 
ing up of soil particles. The worm 
castings deposited at the opening 
of the tunnel form a concentrated 
plant food readily assimilated by all 
plants. 

While worms have been known 
to drag small seedlings into their 
tunnels as they take leaves, they do 
not customarily do much damage 
because they prefer meat scraps, and 
vegetable matter must be decayed be- 
fore they can use it. Lacking teeth, 
they eat by drawing their food into 
their bodies with a tongue-like organ 
which can be pressed against the 


snout to grasp a slender object. The 
digestive apparatus roughly corres- 
ponds to the crop and gizzard of a 
a chicken. The earth which they 
devour is used in part as food and 
part for grinding the other material 
to be digested. 

The millions of tunnels dug by 
earthworms form an invaluable net- 
work of minute storage tanks for 
rain. When a rain drop hits hard 
ground it splatters, picks up soil 
and becomes a muddy drop of water. 
If it cannot seep gently into the soil 
through grass roots, it is likely to 
roll along the surface in the first 
stage of the erosion debacle. The 
tunnels of worms offer ready-made 
receptacles for rain drops where they 
are held long enough by surface 
grass or mulch to allow them to seep 
into the soil near the spot where they 
fall. The deep slender tunnels, some- 
times extending as deep as six feet, 
allow rain-water to percolate to great 
depths for storage. Long tap roots 
of such plants as alfalfa will follow 
worm tunnels and lush quick growth 
results. 

It would be 


hard to decide 


whether Mr. Peick is doing more by 
propagating and distributing worms, 
or by spreading knowledge of how 
much worms contribute to good con- 
servation practice. He gets orders for 
worms in lots from one hundred to 
one thousand, largely from farmers 
who need them for composting. He 
uses a sieve made of a twenty-pound 
lug box with a three-quarter inch 
wire mesh tacked on after the bot- 
tom has been removed from the box. 
The worms are shaken through the 
mesh, the compost returned to the 
hatchery, and the worms counted out 
by hand. They can be transported - 
in a paper lined box with about five 
pounds of compost per thousand 
worms. If kept moist and covered 
with burlap or paper, the worms 
will live eighty or ninety days in 
such a box. 

What started out as an attempt to 
improve hard-packed soil has turned 
into a business. The soil has become 
easier to handle and is producing 
high-grade food-stuff. The hatcheries 
have become a steady source of in- 
come at relatively small investment. 
Only the worms could do it. 





Is there danger of runaway 
grass fires reaching your shrubs 
or fruit trees? Try this new mulch- 
ing method favored by the Arnold 
Arboretum, Boston. Photo shows 
a crabapple tree mulched with 
waste hops from a nearby brew- 
ery. Although resembling chaff 
when dry, the hops simply will 
not burn. A lighted match applied 
to them merely blackens the outer 
flakes. 

The Arboretum is now substitu- 
ting waste hop for such combus- 
tible mulches as straw and peat 
which have helped spread fires 
started by carelessly discarded 
cigarets of visitors. Care should 
be taken that the mulch is not 
placed closed to the trunk—in 
order to prevent rotting of the 
tree and damage by mice. 





Eleanor Gilman 
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Try Grassland Farming: 


Cut costs and build up your soil by 


_ switching from corn to grass. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


RASSLAND farming—a meth- 

od that involves an almost 
complete avoidance of cultivated 
crops—is rapidly gaining in popular- 
ity. 

This trend away from cultivated 
crops is expressed well in this para- 
graph from a letter written by one of 
our readers: “Lately I have been 
pondering the idea of sowing all my 
688 acres of land to bluegrass to 
lower machinery costs and to get rid 
of $4000 worth of labor. I harvest 
bluegrass seed, which pays well, and 
if I quit corn I'll use my grass seed 
money to buy corn at shucking time 
to feed as many as 300 hogs. I have 
close to 400 acres in grass already.” 

Besides being cheap and conven- 
ient, grassland farming is extremely 
advantageous because it allows the 
maximum opportunity to practice 
the organic method. Manure—the 
finest of fertilizers—becomes plenti- 
ful. More time for hunting up res- 
idue organic matter becomes avail- 
able. Deep rooting legumes can be 
constantly tapping the subsoil and 
bringing up minerals. And the 
ground rock fertilizers—sources of 
phosphorus, potash and trace min- 
erals—can be spread advantageously. 

Grassland farming has taken on 
several meanings by different agri- 
culturists. In the broadest use of the 
term, any farm that produces a major 
portion of its hay, pasture, and silage 


Soil on hillsides won’t slip away 
if you plant them to grass. 


is considered to be on a grassland 
system. By this definition, most 
farms in the livestock-producing re- 
gions could easily qualify as grass- 
land farms by lengthening their ro- 
tations to include more forage. The 
most restrictive conception of grass- 
land farming rules out all cultivated 
crops. Hay and pasture crops are 
utilized to the limit of the farm 
capacity. 

Grass farming in America started 
in early colonial times, and was 
characterized by a lack of manage- 
ment rather than with consideration 
of its value as a means of conserving 
the soil. During the early years of 
this country, soil exploitation took 
place even under pasturing practices 
and a long-continued decline took 
place both in productivity and in 
nutritive value of the foliage. There 
were no improved crop varieties and 
little practical liming or manuring. 
Grasslands were not considered to 
provide sufficient return to warrant 
manures, the latter being applied 
only to cultivated crops. 

It was not until after the First 
World War that the value of grass 
was begun to be appreciated in this 
country. Associated with the rec- 
ognition of the need to improve the 
fertility of grassland soils was the 
introduction of superior species and 
the development of better varieties. 
Alfalfa spread eastward rapidly after 
1900. Ladino was introduced in 1930 
and has since become increasingly 
important. Brome grass, reed canary, 


and orchard grass were found val- 
uable for certain localities. The 
timothy acreage decreased, and use 
of the legumes increased. 

Grasses and legumes, whether 
grown for hay, pasture, or silage, are 
now generally recognized as “‘crops” 
and some applied treatment is ac- 
corded them. Grassland improve- 
ment is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of a sound system of farming. 
Pastures still lag, and the quicker 
they are brought into the general 
rotation system the faster the grass- 
land program will progress. 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween grassland farming and or- 
dinary cropping lies in the nature of 
the vegetation itself. Regular crop- 
ping is a highly artificial, man- 
controlled system which does not 
conform to the normal sequence of 
plant succession, whereas grassland 
farming is a dynamic “‘pre-climax” 
population of species in which per- 
ennial grasses and legumes tend to 
predominate and in which succession 
is determined by both the natural 
factors of soil and climate and by 
the controls imposed by man. An- 
other differentiating characteristic 
of grassland farming is the absence 
or infrequency of soil tillage. This 
permits a more natural development 
of the root systems of the perennial 
plants. When old root systems die 
and decay, many root channels be- 
come present in the soil, improving 
soil aeration and water penetrability. 
Absence of tillage operations minim- 
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Try Grassland Farming 


izes the breakdown of 


features. 


structural 


That grassland agriculture reduces 
soil erosion has been proven by 
many reports of investigation on 
experimental plots. The results of 
experiments of the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station show that losses during 
sixteen years under a bluegrass sod 
with a moderate slope were only 
three-tenths of a ton of soil per acre 
annually, while bare land lost 41 
tons and corn 19.7 tons. 

At the Bethany, Missouri, Conser- 
vation Experiment Station, the acre 
loss of land under bluegrass sod with 
an eight per cent slope was about 
three-tenths annually, while 
bare land, on the other hand, lost 105 
tons, and land in continuous corn 
lost 67 tons per acre. In this same 
experiment the loss under contin- 


tons 


uous alfalfa was approximately the 
same as that under bluegrass. Similar 
results were secured in Wisconsin 
and Ohio, showing that grass reduces 
the loss from erosion to 


negligible quantity. 


almost a 


Grassland as a soil improver not 
only reduces erosion to a minimum, 
but where lime is present there will 
be a definite accumulation of nitro- 
gen in most instances, along with 
some accumulation of readily usable 
mineral nutrients. Full use of avail- 
able fertility and moisture is afford- 
ed by close-growing crops. The or- 
ganic-matter content slowly improves 


through accumulation 


and = subse- 
quent decay of grass roots. Occasion- 
al plowing and planting to a 
cultivated crop permits maximum 
utilization of the organic matter. 
Grass farming may be considered 
practical wherever soil and climatic 
conditions and the livestock enter- 
prises are satisfactory. A combination 
of roughage-consuming livestock and 
high forage production is possible 
over large areas of America. Utiliza- 
tion of grass, has taken 
place primarily in areas where grain 
production is difficult or impractical. 
Thus New England and Great Lakes 


however, 
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Continued 


States, and the Pacific Northwest, 
are primarily interested in grassland 
farming. 

The Gramineae or grass family 
plants used for hay and pasture are 
very numerous in type and variety. 
Many of these grasses are best suited 
to restricted regions of the country. 
Obviously the perennial crops play 
the most important role in any 
grassland system. Persistent and pro- 
ductive legumes are fundamental. 
The species most valuable in this 
group are alfalfa, ladino, red, and 
sweet clover, and the lespedezas. 
Unless these legumes can be grown 
and maintained, a completely satis- 
factory grassland program is impos- 
sible. Individual stands of particular 
grasses or legumes are not considered 
the most recommendable. A mixture 
of legumes and grasses should be 
sown and management so designed 
as to maintain the legume. 

In terms of management of pas- 
tures for greatest returns C. B. 
Bender of the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, in an article which ap- 
peared in the Plant Food Journal of 
the first quarter of 1950, lists the 
following points as of greatest signi- 
ficance: 


1. Plan a pasture layout consisting 
of five or six fields of about the 
same size so that they can be 
rotationally grazed. Have a 
source of water available in each 
field or available to the cattle 
when they are in each field. 

2. Have the total area of these pas- 
tures equal one to one and a half 
acres of pasture for each mature 
animal in the herd. Whether 
one acre or more is used depends 
on the productivity of the land. 

3. Seed these pastures down to mix- 
tures of the taller growing 
legumes and grasses. The seeding 
mixtures will depend on the soil 
type. It is not advisable to use 
the same seeding mixture over 
the entire this 
makes grazing management ex- 
tremely difficult. For early graz- 


area because 


ing, and good summer grazing, 
two of the pastures should be 
seeded to a ‘combination of 
ladino clover and orchard grass. 
If the other two pasture areas 
are adapted to alfalfa, these 
could be seeded to a combination 
of alfalfa, brome grass, and 
ladino clover. If some of the 
fields are poorly drained, reed 
canary grass and ladino clover 
could be used for the mixture. 
These seeding mixtures have 
different maturity dates, which 
makes grazing management 
easier. 
4. Keep‘ the pasture adequately 
limed so that the pH of the soil 
is kept at about 6.5. 
5. Pastures should not be over- 
grazed. Overgrazing weakens the 
stand, reduces penetration of 
water into the soil, and slows up 
renewal growth. Ladino clover 
combinations are best grazed 
down to a height of three to 
four inches. 


6. The mowing machine is the most - 


important piece of equipment in 
pasture management. The mow- 
ing of a pasture after the cattle 
have grazed it helps to eliminate 
weeds, keeps the pasture vegeta- 
tive, prevents the seeding of un- 
desirable grass species and re- 
duces pollution. 


~~! 


. The dairy cow will consume 
from 120-150 pounds of good- 
quality pasture a day if it is 
available. That means 13.5 tons 
of pasture per cow for a six- 
month pasture season. It takes 
sound planning to furnish this 
amount of grazing, but this type 
of management pays off. Pasture 
furnishes the cheapest nutrients 
for milk or meat production. 

When high quality grassland crops 

are grown and fed to better than 

average cows, it is possible to main- 
tain more than eighty per cent of 
their production without grain feeds. 

Experience through the years indi- 

cates that when animal products 

have a strong market, grain products 
are in a similar position. A sound 


(Continued on page 41) 
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+ Why NOT More 
Efficient Farming? . 


There are many reasons why more profitable 
farming systems are not adopted. 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


nearness scientists 
have been developing and rec- 
ommending various practices and 
farming systems for many years. 

Why are we so slow in using them 
on our farms if they mean more 
income? Is lack of knowledge the 
only reason? Or are there other 
important reasons? 

To answer these questions, we 
studied 120 randomly selected farms 
in 10 southern Iowa counties. We 
found that lack of knowledge isn’t 
the only reason. Many farmers know 
about the recommended practices 
and how to apply them. But they 
often don’t adopt them because of 
important economic considerations 
and other reasons. 

A particular practice may pay in 
the sense of returning more than 
the cost. Yet a farmer may make 
greater profits by not adopting the 
practice. He may be better off in- 
vesting limited capital in another 
enterprise or practice. You can’t 
always say that a farmer is “efficient” 
or “inefficient” just because of the 
practices he follows or the things he 
does. 


Why Don’t We Contour? 


Take contouring for example. It’s 
considered a simple practice. It’s 
generally held that there’s little 
chance it will cut yields except on 
some tight soils. On most farms in 
the area studied you’d expect it to 
boost yields. 


Returns are quick for years in 


which contouring raises yields. Ex- 
cept for small fields it’s general- 
ly believed that additional capital 
(tractor fuel, etc.) and labor needs 
are low. 

So we asked operators about their 
own farm (for fields with a slope of 
4 per cent or over) why they didn’t 
contour. A fourth of them answered 
they thought contouring wouldn’t 
pay. This was the main reason they 
didn’t contour. 

Half the farmers who thought that 
contouring would pay on their own 
farms—in the sense of bringing in 
more dollar income than it would 
cost—do not contour. Here are some 
of their reasons: 

Thirteen said the increased dollar 
income didn’t make up for the great- 
er time spent in the field. Two 
said that contouring small fields was 
difficult and caused “too much mess- 
ing around” to justify the added 
return. One farmer each gave these 
reasons: 

“The landlord won't allow the 
practice on his farm’; “Machinery 
isn’t adapted to contouring;” and 
“Contouring brings on too many 
headaches in wet years.” 

Only one farmer told us he didn’t 
contour because his neighbor refused 
to do so (remember when straight 
rows were taken as the mark of good 
farming?). Another farmer didn’t 
follow the contour practice because 
he didn’t know how to lay out con- 
tour lines. : 

Four farmers used rotations with 


large amounts of forage as a substi- 
tute for contouring. Eighteen far- 
mers who thought contouring would 
raise returns more than the cost had 
no special reason for not following 
the practice. This group gave an- 
swers such as “should contour, but 
just never get around to it”; “just 
plain inertia”; and “contouring just 
isn’t one of my farming habits.” 


A Better Rotation? 


A change in the cropping system 
is more complex than adopting a 
simple practice such as contouring 
on farms with sloping land like those 
It brings about a 
change in the use of labor, capital 
and equipment. So we asked farmers 
about changes in their cropping 
system to find out whether the forces 
here were like those for contouring. 

After we learned the major rota- 
tion followed by each farmer, we 
asked his attitudes toward a rota- 
tion that would contain just a little 
more forage. 


in our study. 


More or Less Profit? 


First, we wanted to find out how 
many of the farmers thought an 
adjustment in their rotation would 
raise or lower net returns. Where 
the farmer indicated lower profits 
from the rotation with a larger 
amount of forage, we took this as 
the he didn’t 
change. 

We didn’t check to find out 
whether the present rotation really 


main reason why 
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Why NOT More 


Efficient Farming 


Continued 


was the most profitable. We were 
mainly interested in farmers’ beliefs. 
Perhaps the alternate rotation would 
have paid better on some of these 
farms. In these cases, lack of knowl. 
edge on yields, requirements and 
profitability would be a major rea. 
son explaining failure to adjust. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the farmers 
included in our study thought the 
alternate rotation would be less 
profitable than the one they now 
were using. (‘‘Profitable” referred 
to 10 years, or another period long 
enough to get the full yield effects of 
the various rotations.) 

We were especially interested in 
the 42 per cent of operators who 
thought the alternate rotation would 
pay better. Why didn’t they adopt 
the new cropping system if they 
thought it would pay better in the 
long run? 

One-third of this group were 
renters. They said they didn’t adopt 
a rotation with more forage because 
the landlord wouldn’t allow a 
change in the cropping system. Some 
indicated that a short-term lease and 
the high chance of moving to 
another farm made it pay better to 
follow a high-grain rotation. In this 
sense, profit was still the basis for 
not using the high-forage rotation. 

Although the higher-forage rota- 
tion might be more profitable to 
the farm over a long period of years, 
these farmers thought their own re- 
turns would be greater by growing 
more grain before moving to another 
farm. 

The relationship between limited 
capital, risk and uncertainty was 
also an important damper to the 
adoption of rotations including more 
hay. About another third of the 
{armers—who believed alternate ro 
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Some farmers don’t contour because it 
involves ‘‘too much messing around.” In 
the long run, though, contouring pays. 
It should be practiced widely. 
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tations to be more profitable—were 
in this general class. 

Again the term “profitability” 
has to be qualified. While the al- 
ternate rotation might pay the farm- 
er with unlimited capital, many 
farmers with limited capital thought 
the high-forage rotation wouldn't 
pay when applied to their own spe- 
cific cases. 

Here, limited capital and uncer- 
tainty tied in together. Some of 
these farmers qualified their answer 
to the profitability of the high-forage 
rotation. They said while it would 
return more if one had the livestock 
to use forage, it would be less profit- 
able than the one they were using 
where capital wasn’t available for 
investing in livestock. 


Future Uncertain 


Although some farmers gave lack 
of capital for livestock and lack of 
additional building space as the 
limiting factor in adopting the 
higher-forage rotation, actually risk 
or uncertainty of the future prob- 
ably was nearer the real cause. A 
farmer may be short on capital—but 
he can borrow. Yet most of the 
farmers with limited capital didn’t 
want to borrow more because of risk. 
Most want to keep their ownership 
equity up to a level where they can 
survive a period of hard times. 

Another type of risk also acted 
to prevent growing of more forage. 
Twenty per cent of the farmers who 
thought the higher-forage rotation 
to be more profitable over a long 
period indicated that they didn’t 
adopt it because of the increased 
yield risk. The yield risk usually in- 
volved the loss of seeding or winter- 
killing of the hay crop. 

This group was mainly young 
farmers who couldn’t afford to lay 
money on the line for seed, fertilizer 
and lime—and then take the chances 
of a failure. While returns might be 
greater in the long run, this group 
is concerned with building certainty 
of return into the first few years 
while they are accumulating capital. 

We got similar answers on other 
questions in our study. Our final 


conclusion is that you can’t always 
class a farmer as “efficient” or “‘in- 
efficient” just because of the prac- 
tices he follows or the things he 
does. And failure to adopt adjust- 
ments being recommended by agri- 
cultural experts or practices found 
on other farms isn’t all explained by 
lack of knowledge. True, lack of 
knowledge or incorrect knowledge is 
an important reason in many in- 
stances. Here increased education 
could bring about important adjust- 
ments 

Much could be done to provide 
better information. It’s been cus- 
tomary to give results of production 
research by giving averages rather 
than ranges of results—including the 
likelihood of very good results, aver- 
age results and poor results or fail- 
ure. This more complete informa- 
tion would be much more useful to 
farmers. 

But limited capital and uncertain- 
ty appear to be an important reason 
for not adopting certain practices 
or making suggested adjustments in 
the farming system. The man with 
limited capital may not invest in one 
enterprise or practice because he 
thinks another investment will give 
a greater return. 


Want Certain Returns 


Too, we found a good many farm- 
ers who weren't interested in the 
enterprise or practice which would 
bring the greatest return over time. 
They were interested as much in an 
investment opportunity which might 
give a lower but more certain return. 
Many of these operators could bor- 
row money for expanding enterprises 
or adopting new practices. But they 
hesitated to build up debts to a 
point where a slight price break 
would put them “on the rocks.” We 
believe many who followed this 
thinking displayed sound judgment. 

Farm decisions must be made 
within the framework of an uncer- 
tain future. Plans must be made 
today for yields and production 
which aren’t forthcoming until later. 
Both yields and prices may be dif- 
ferent from what was expected. The 


best farming system for an estab- 
lished farmer with ample capital 
may be out of reason for a young 
farmer with limited resources who's 
trying to build up security. 

Also, the problem of rented farms 
must be considered before an opera- 
tor can be classed as efficient or in- 
efficient simply because he doesn’t 
adopt a practice found on other 
farms. The system or practice which 
pays best for an owner needn’t be 
most profitable for a tenant. This 
is especially true where a renter is 
on the farm for too short a period 
to make crop and soil improvements 
—or he may lack building facilities. 
A practice which is “efficient” for 
the owner may be “inefficient” for 
the renter and vice versa if profit is 
taken as the measure. 


Attitudes and Likes 


Neither can the special attitudes 
and likes of the farmer and _ his 
family be overlooked. For example, 
16 per cent of our operators said 
they wouldn’t milk more cows— 
simply because they didn’t like to 
milk. Some didn’t use improved 
cropping practices only because they 
were reluctant to change. 

Custom, habit and inertia were 
factors in other cases just as they 
prevent doing a better job in other 
occupations. farmers even 
judge their managerial ability as in- 
sufhcient to meet the requirements 
of new farming systems. 

We don’t wish to condemn these 
practices. Neither do we wish to 
condemn farmers for not adopting 
certain practices. Each farmer must 
consider his own individual position 
—capital, tenure and managerial 
ability—in deciding whether or not 
it would be profitable for him to 
adopt a given practice. 

However, we don’t think it neces- 
sary that the forces mentioned in 
this article need stand so much in 
the way of more efficient farming. 
There are many steps which can be 
taken by the individual himself, by 
credit agencies, by tenants and land- 
lords and by public institutions of 
various sorts. 


Some 
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A farmer is in partnership with his soil, 


and the business of farming is a give and 


By WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 


. na you have heard the 
story of the sly farmer who found 
two eggs in the haymow and put 
them in with a dozen order for a 
customer. Next day the customer 
complained in no uncertain terms, 
and the sly farmer replied, “Iwo 
bad eggs, you say? Darn, a hen that 
lays bad eggs!” 

Well, a close relative of that fel- 
low became discouraged and sore 
when his own bad farming practices 
had tremendously cut his yields. He 
was reduced almost to poverty, but 
he put the blame everywhere but 
on his own shoulders. 
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take proposition. 


“Our cultivated crops,” he said, 
“have had hardiness and yield farm- 
ed out of them. The seasons have 
changed and the land doesn’t stand 
up as it should and produce like it 
did 25 years ago. 

“Worn-out soil is like a worn- 
out shoe. Better get rid of it and 
find yourself a good piece of virgin 
land. If I were only 25 years young- 
er, I'd sell out and hunt up that 
kind of place. And, mister, I’d raise 
crops.” 

For the past 20 years, he has farm- 
ed his own place. He boasted that 
formerly he got 35 bushels of wheat 


to the acre; he now gets closer to 10 
bushels. Corn that once ran better 
than 50 bushels, does a little less 
than 20. The hay fields are infested 
with sandburs; they are also in cul- 
tivated fields and in the farmyard 
itself. He hasn’t been asked in years 
to join the harvest rings, for the 
neighbors don’t want his sandburs 
tracked into their clean fields. 
Twenty years ago, this man was 
industrious and determined to get 
ahead. He had 14 good grade 
Guernseys on the milking line, a 
half dozen head of young stock and 
three good horses. The farm had 
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been maintained in good fertility 
and Jabe Dawson, our subject, con- 
tinued his predecessor’s methods. 

A few years later when he had 
abundant, luxurious hay meadows, 
many of the neighbors gambled in 
the spring and plowed up alfalfa 
and clover fields for corn. They de- 
pended on hay for new seedlings, 
but unseasonably dry weather a little 
later held back the seedlings 


“This is made to order for me,” 
said Jabe Dawson to his wife, “and 
I'm going to make some money. I'll 
quit using coarse hay for bedding 
and feed it to the stock. They will 
eat it if they have to, and I'll have 
plenty of second cutting hay to sell.” 


The fine hay was in demand at 
steep prices, and when it was gone 
the neighbors were glad to take 
coarse, stemmy hay. Jabe Dawson 
fed a bit lighter so he could sell 
more hay. He didn’t keep enough 
of the season’s crop for his own 
stock, and ran short that winter. 


He had his corn fodder shredded 
and blown into the haymow. Cows 
and horses got the same rations—a 
little first cutting hay, plus wheat 
or barley straw and shredded corn 
fodder. The horses got along fairly 
well but the cows couldn’t produce 
milk under such conditions. Before 
winter was well along, several 10- 
gallon milk cans took on a surplus 
status and were stored in the ma- 
chine shed. 


Jabe Dawson had had his taste of 
what he called “easy money”, and 
it spoiled him as it has so many 
others. He turned a faster dollar 
selling hay than he could have done 
by feeding it, and he wanted more 
money of that kind. 

“Corn is up in price,” he told his 
wife, “and I’m going to take a jag 
in to the elevator. I can’t afford to 
feed corn at that price.” 

The elevator man inspected his 
big farm trailer load and _ then 
weighed it and handed over a check 
to cover. 

“Jabe,” said the elevator man, 
“how come you're selling crops off 
your farm? Turn off your livestock?” 


“Nope. Just got more than I 
need and might as well share it.” 


He knew that underfeeding was 
considered poor business as well as 
a despicable thing, so he kidded 
himself but not the elevator man. 

In succeeding months, Jabe took 
in a load of corn or wheat whenever 
he needed ready cash. It was a lot 
easier than milking, so the shrink- 
ing milk checks didn’t worry him 
too much. 


A retired city man bought a neigh- 
boring farm and he made the rounds 
of neighbors, seeking manure. Luck 
was against him until he got to 
Jabe Dawson’s place. He contracted 
for all the manure produced, to be 
hauled and spread, at a good price. 

There was no manure for Jabe’s 
corn ground the following spring. 
With him in the hay, grain, milk 
and manure business, Jabe felt that 
he was sitting on top of the world. 
It was only a question of time when 
these sources of income would with- 
er away. Most of the cows went first 
because grain and hay were readily 
saleable at good prices. The few 
left in the herd hardly paid for their 
keep. With a small herd, sales of 
manure dropped and finally there 
wasn't enough to make it worth 
hauling over the road. 

Fifteen years of shiftless farming 
thereafter, with insufficient livestock, 
no organic crops to plow under, 
steadily decreasing yields, make an 
embittered farmer. And a blameless 
one, too. If he were only 25 years 
younger he would go _ elsewhere, 
establish the same program that in 
another 20 years would come to the 
same disillusioning end. 

Selfish, short-sighted men like Jabe 
Dawson have crippled many United 
States farms. They thought they 
saw some easy road to wealth, but 
it was the highway to ruin. 

About a year ago, Jabe had a visit 
from a former neighbor, now retired. 
He had moved to another state years 
before and was unaware of how 
much Jabe had contributed to his 
own downfall. Jabe alternately com- 
plained circum- 
stances and inquired about farming 


about his own 


opportunities in his friends vicinity. 

“Forget about making a new start 
in a strange country,” he advised. 
“You know your own farm and there 
are just two things you can do. 
Either raise crops to plow under or 
send to the stockyards for a dozen 
carloads of hog manure. In a few 
years, you can have a modern set-up 
instead of these weather beaten ram- 
shackle buildings, all paid for out 
of increased production.” 

“Are you trying to kid someone?” 
Jabe asked with a sly, knowing 
smirk. “Do I look crazy enough to 
bring in manure that’s full of weed 
seeds? I’m getting too old to make 
extra work fighting weeds.” 

The neighbor shook his head. “I 
don’t see how you come to that con- 
clusion, since you'd naturally spread 
the manure on cultivated crops. 
You'd kill off the weeds as they 
sprout. Do you have any objections 
to organic farming?” 

“The Lord made the soil the way 
it is. Why should I interfere?” 


“But,” his visitor protested, “you've 
been drumming it into my ears for 
days that the place is no longer 
profitable. Then it needs replenish- 
ment of plant food and organic 
matter,” 

“Maybe it does,” Jabe conceded, 
“but wouldn't I look foolish to plow 
under crops for two or three years 
to get one good yield? What does 
that kind of farming get a man? I 
can't afford to waste the years in 
that fashion. 

“It’s just like I say—a worn-out 
place is like an old shoe. Get rid 
of it and get a better one. And I 
would, too, if I were a younger 
man.” 

The visitor then related his own 
experiences and declared he was 46 
years old and nearly 30 years a 
farmer when he suddenly woke up 
to his own short-sightedness. He 
carried sufficient livestock to con- 
sume the produce of the farm at 
first, but soon became aware that 
many farmers will sell off cows and 
horses in the fall to avoid winter 
care and feeding and then restock 
in the spring. So, with plenty of 
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Who Is Kidding Who? 


feed on hand, he would buy all he 
could handle at lower prices in late 
fall and sell at high prices in spring 
when pasture was coming on. 

“Then one day,” he said, “I rea- 
lized that for six or seven months 
in the year, I was without livestock. 
I had been playing fast and loose 
with my soil and it packed hard 
after a rain and walking on it was 
as jarring as any City pavement. 
Weeds were coming in where once 
grass or clover covered the ground. 

“I sowed one field into sweet 
clover, hoping it would loosen up 
the ground. I plowed it under the 
following year when it was about 
18 inches high, planted corn and 
had a fine crop. ; 

“That experience pointed the way 
for me, and each year I put more 
and more ground into organic crops. 
Within five years I doubled my 
dairy herd and carried a fair size 
flock of sheep. For the first time I 
was making good money, month in 
and month out, the year ‘round. 
Farming became more interesting, 
long hours became as nothing and 
I could outwork any two men. I 
saved my surplus money and ten 
years ago was able to retire. 

“Jabe,” he said, “you’re a year 
or two younger than I was and you 
can still pull your farm out of the 
red. Sweet clover, rye and vetch, 
mammoth clover—any of them will 
quickly build up your soil and put 
you on the road to a comfortable 
living if not moderate wealth.” 

But Jabe shook his head. He 
could see that rebuilding the farm 
would call for continuous toil the 
year ‘round, and he wanted none of 
that. But he meant to look into that 
angle to picking up livestock at 
low prices in the fall—if he could 
raise the money. 

His visitor mentioned another 
angle that offered great possibilities 
to the man willing to roll up his 
sleeves and work hard every day for 
a few years. 

“If retirement hadn’t made me so 
soft,” he said, “I'd get around and 
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Continued 


pick up every poor, abandoned farm 
I could. They can be had for a song. 
A little hard work, some lime and 
a few bushels of clover seed, and 
each can be built up to good pro- 
duction. 

“I’ve seen it done. A young friend 
of mine picked up six farms in ten 
years and seeded every inch into 
sweet clover. After a few years of 
organic farming, he began to crop 
the land and made enough to repair 
buildings and fences, do a little 
landscaping around the houses and 
he turned every place over at a good 
profit.” 

The visitor glanced at Jabe Daw- 
son who was gazing into the distance 
as if turning something over in his 
mind. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “and you could 
do the same thing, Jabe. Any man 
who has horse power and bank 
credit, can pick up one or more run- 
down farms. A few days work with 
the horses and you can fit the ground 
for sweet clover. The crop is in for 
the next two years and needs no 
further attention, but it will work 
day and night for you, making 
growth to plow under later, and 
storing up nitrogen and other plant 
foods. Show me the man who can’t 
spare a week’s time every two years 
on that kind of project! 

“And here is the best part of it: 
you don’t live on the place and only 
see the crop occasionally, so you’re 
not itching to get it into the hay- 
mow. You're not farming a cash 
crop, so you have no worries when 
the weather isn’t just right. Before 
you realize it, you find it’s time to 
get in there and roll under a tremen- 
dous growth of green organic mat- 
ter. Once you see what can be done 
with a piece of ground, there'll be 
no holding you back.” 

Nothing more was said on the 
subject until after supper when the 
men sat on the porch steps, and the 
visitor asked whether he had given 
Jabe any worth-while ideas. 

“Yes,” Jabe replied, “you gave me 
some good ideas, but they all take 





money. And the banks aren’t inter- 
ested in making loans any more, 
so I guess I’ll either sell the big barn 
off the place or put a mortgage on 
the land.” 

“Why, of course, banks want to 
make loans. What makes you say 
that?” 

“Last spring I had a chance to go 
into the hog and garbage business 
when the fellow in town wanted to 
sell. But do you think the bank 
would let me have the money? No, 
sir. I couldn’t get a dime.” 

“But why buy out a garbage route 
to get into the hog business? Do you 
realize you’d be spending all your 
time collecting garbage and hauling 
it out here to the hogs, when you 
could just as well put in a few days 
with a good team and prepare pas- 
ture? You know, Jabe, I think you 
are kidding yourself, looking for 
some gilt-edged scheme when you've 
got everything right here in this 
land, if you will only knuckle down.” 

Jabe said, “You'll see one of these 
days. That big barn of mine couldn't 
be put up today for less than $6500. 
I'll bet I can get $1500 cash for it 
the minute it’s offered for sale.” 

“You don’t mean that. Why, 
you'd be crazy to sell it.” 

“Not half as crazy as I would be 
not to sell. This fall, I'll be in the 
market for livestock to feed this 
winter, and that barn will give me 
my start. That business is made to 
order for me. 

“Wouldn't I look foolish working 
my head off, putting in organic mat- 
ter for the man who comes after me? 
I'll make an easy living, buying and 
selling stock. Yes, I know what 
you're thinking—with the barn gone, 
how can you winter the stock? I'll 
worry about that when I come to it; 
I'll get by somehow.” 

Jabe had a philosophy of his own, 
and he knew that most of the things 
we worry about never come to pass. 
He sold off his barn for $1500 and 
bought a new car so he could drive 
back and forth to town and his job 
as night watchman at the fishing 
bait factory. One of these days he’ll 
hit an angle that will make them 
all sit up and look. 
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‘Orchard Mulching ; 


Time has shown that an orchard mulch 


maintains ideal srowing conditions. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


 ggeotnmnnne in the orchard is 

an attempt to imitate nature 
and allow litter to accumulate in in- 
creasing proportion beneath the trees 
and thus conserve moisture and add 
nutrients to the soil. When one ob- 
serves the trees that grow in forests 
where natural mulch materials are 
constantly being built up on the 
soil, it is not difficult to understand 
that this type of ground cover is ex- 
tremely important. 

The term “mulch” as applied to 
the orchard has taken on a very 
wide interpretation so that anything 
from mowing a sparse grass and al- 
lowing it to decompose where it 
falls, to spreading straw or other 
materials to a depth of several feet, 
has been designated as mulch. The 
first example cited is not truly 
mulching and should be considered 
but a poor excuse which provides 
only to the smallest extent the de- 
sirable effects obtained by a good 
mulch. 

The age-old problem in orchards 
is to maintain the organic content 
of soils. Organic matter oxidizes 
giving up many of its nutrient sub- 
stances for plant growth and there- 
fore needs to be replenished each 


year. Cultural systems that do not 
provide for this return will, in time, 
devitalize the soil of its organic con- 
tent and result in poor tree growth 
and response. An example of such 
a system that greatly reduces the 
vigor of trees is clean cultivation. 


Value of Clean Cultivation 
Is Doubtful 


Clean cultivation systems were 
practiced by orchardists when it was 
found that sod orchards did not do 
well because of the competition be- 
tween trees and ground cover. The 
conversion to clean cultivation was 
rapid, and during the early part of 
the century it became the accepted 
practice. The immediate effect of 
clean cultivation was an envigora- 
tion of trees and 
growth. The more frequent and 
thorough the cultivation, the better 
the results appeared to be. So com- 
plete was this shift to cultivation 
that in many localities an orchardist 
who permitted even a few weeds to 
develop was considered to be an un- 
worthy member of the fruit-growing 
profession. It was not known at that 
time that the reason the trees grew so 


stimulation of 


well was because the vegetation 
present on the soil had been turned 
under and decomposition resulting 
in organic materials had taken place. 
Continual cultivation placed these 
materials near the surface of the soil 
where oxidation and decomposition 
could take place rapidly. 

During the time that the organic 
matter persisted and continued to 
break down, good results were ob- 
tained. This method not only accel- 
erated the utilization of organic 
matter, but left the soil unprotected 
from erosion. The organic matter 
became exhausted resulting in a 
breakdown of the soil structure. 
Soils that had originally been friable 
and retentive of moisture were 
found to run together into a sticky 
mass when rain fell. As the soil be- 
came wet with the first few minutes 
of a shower, impervious layers 
formed on the surface and heavy 
runoff caused severe erosion. Such 
soils store little water and when dry 
weather comes, the soil turns to a 
dusty powder and the trees suffer 
for lack of moisture. Many orchard- 
ists still follow clean cultivation al- 
though all evidence points to the 
soil depletion effects of this system. 
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Mulch Differs From Sod 


Orchardists, in their argument for 
clean cultivation, claim that mulch- 
ing is not unlike sod culture and 
would appear to them to be only 
a glorified modification of the same 
procedure. This is not true, for a 
good mulch system is as different 
from sod in its biological effect as 
sod is different from tillage. The 
fact that all the surface growth 
beneath the trees is destroyed or 
suppressed, together with other phys- 
ical and biological results, places 
this system in a category by itself. 

As compared with sod, a mulch 
eliminates the competition between 
trees and ground cover for water 
and nutrient materials. It increases 
the penetrability of water and re- 
tards runoff. Evaporation of mois- 
ture from the soil is reduced to a 
minimum. The organic mulch ma- 
terials gradually break down and 
humus is formed. Besides the addi- 
tion of organic matter, substantial 
amounts of potash, lime and many 
mineral trace elements are added to 
the soil. The soil does not become 
compact, thus facilitating aeration. 
Mulching prevents the soil from get- 
ting too hot in summer and too cold 
in winter. 

Of special interest to growers are 
the higher yields through mulching 
which result from improvement of 
the soil structure, increases of mois- 
ture, and plant food, and the lower 
summer temperature of the soil. 
These factors increase fruit bud 
formation, leaf area, and size ef the 
tree. 


Mulching is Profitable 


Apart from the advantages in bet- 
ter soil conditions there are econom- 
ic advantages of the mulch system. 
Mulch reduces to some extent the 
amount of bruising of the windfalls 
and fruit which falls during the pick- 
ing operation. This fruit is also 
cleaner than where clean cultivation 
is practiced. Trees under mulch 
have been known to come into bear- 
ing somewhat earlier than trees 
under clean cultivation and _ sod. 
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Also, the color of the fruit is some- 
what improved. 

Some of the results performed by 
agricultural investigators have been 
quite revealing. For example, yields 
from cherry trees have been in- 
creased 100°, in experiments at 
Michigan State College. It was done 
by mulching the trees with straw or 
legume hay, in tests by Dr. A. L. 
Kenworthy, horticulturist. The in- 
crease Came on trees receiving only 
mulch and no fertilizer, as compared 
with trees which received complete 
fertilizer but no mulch. 

It is reported from New Zealand 
that excellent results have been se- 
cured by mulching citrus trees, as 
indicated by the dark green foliage 
and the smooth clear skin of the 
fruit. Since mulching has _ been 
undertaken, the quantities of arti- 
ficial manures have been reduced 
by nearly half. The practice is to 
grow clovers or grasses in adjacent 
fields and place the cut materials 
in the late summer around the trees 
out to the limit of the branch spread. 


Production of Mulch Materials 


One of the problems in a large 
mulch orchard is to secure sufficient 
litter. There are three common 
sources of such material. It may be 
grown within the orchard, produced 
elsewhere and hauled into the 
orchard or purchased from an out- 
side source. 

Mulching materials that may be 
utilized include a wide variety of 
substances. The cut plant material 
of a large group of field and cover 
crops are available. Summer cover 
crops that may be planted in the 
orchard and cut for mulching ma- 
terial include soybeans, cowpeas, 
millet, sudan grass, buckwheat, les- 
pediza, crotalaria, and _ sesbania. 
Orchard winter cover crops that may 
be cut for mulching purposes in- 
clude rye, wheat, vetch, crimson 
clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, and 
kudzu beans. Besides these materials, 
many other substances are often 
available, including weeds, sawdust, 
seaweed, peat moss, peat, whole or 





ground corn cobs, stones, rotted 
wood, leaves, pine needles, waste 
products such as apple pomace, pea 
vines, brewery and canning wastes, 
etc. When one considers the vast 
store of organic materials nature pro- 
vides, it should not be difficult to 
procure sufficient mulching material. 


All Fruits Benefit From Mulch 


Although mulching was originally 
developed as a cultural practice for 
apples and pears, experiments in 
several states have shown that peach 
and other stone fruit trees can be 
profitably grown in sod areas if ad- 
equate mulch is provided about the 
trees. For a long time it was con- 
sidered that the only way to grow 
stone fruits profitably was through 
clean cultivation. The results of 
more recent experiments have dis- 
proved this. The peach and stone 
fruit problem was the last stronghold 
of the clean cultivation advocates. 
Now this too has broken down and 
with it has evolved the practicality 
of growing stone fruits on rolling 
terrain where it was previously con- 
sidered unadvisable. 

Another old cry in opposition to 
mulching has been the depletion of 
nitrogen from the soil because it is 
used up by the soil organisms in 
their effort to break down the or- 
ganic materials. Because the mulch 
material is not mixed with the sur- 
face soil itself, but exists only as a 
cover, decomposition is not rapid 
and takes place primarily at the in- 
terfacial layer where soil and mulch 
are in contact. 

Temporary nitrogen deficiency 
does occur when mulches are used 
improperly, but for the individual 
who does not go overboard in the 
use of low-nitrogen materials, there 
is little danger. If straw, corn cobs 
and sawdust, which are low in nitro- 
gen content, are mixed with other 
mulching materials such as legume 
residues, felt or wool wastes, hoof 
and horn meal, cottonseed meal, 
castor pomace, etc., which are high 
in nitrogen content, little difficulty 
should be encountered with nitrogen 
deficiency. 
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The Living Soil, E. B. Balfour, 
Devin Adair, $4.00. 


Anyone who is really interested 
in learning more about his soil and 
what makes it work should read The 
Living Soil. Written in 1943, it is 
one of the original books on the or- 
ganic method. Recently revised, it 
is now available for the first time in 
this country. 

It is an interesting book and clear- 
ly written. Factually, it is a review 
—and a valuable one—of the prin- 
ciples that underly the organic con- 
cepts. The reader will be impressed 
with the wealth of evidence that is 
presented to support the ideas and 
theories of the author. Lady Bal- 
four deserves credit for the method- 
ical and scientific way in which she 
has approached the problems of 
agriculture. 

Her observations are carefully re- 
ported. “I have my own theory,” 
she says, “to explain the effect of 
compost on insect pests, which I ad- 
vance here merely as an hypothesis. 
In watching caterpillar and aphis 
attack I have noticed that both 
the compost and chemically grown 
plants will be attacked, but whereas 
the plants grown with chemicals (if 
left unprotected) will, in a bad sea- 
son, be stripped to the rib, those 
grown with compost (with the ex- 
ception of an occasional isolated 
plant) are only slightly damaged and 
quick to recover. This suggests two 
things: first, that the vigor of growth 
is so strong in the case of the com- 
post grown plants, that they are able 
quickly to repair the ravages of the 
pest, and secondly, that the compost 
grown plant may be more nourish- 
ing and the parasite consequently 
satished with less.” 

One of the most attractive features 


of The Living Soil is the author's 
statement of the necessity of clarify- 
ing the connection that exists be- 
tween “biological soil activity and 
health.” Here are a few excerpts 
from that chapter: 

“If the nation’s health depends 
on the way its food is grown, then 
agriculture must be looked upon as 
one of the health services, in fact 
the primary health service. 

“Once agriculture came to be re- 
garded as a health service the only 
consideration in any matter concern- 
ing the production of food would 
be: ‘Is it necessary for the health 
of the people?’; that of ordinary 
economics would take a quite sec- 
ondary place. 

“In deciding whether or not new 
medical clinics should be opened 
or new schools built, we do not ask 
‘Will they pay?’ but ‘Are they need- 
ed?’ We regard them as necessary 
social services and as such the whole 
community is expected, and in the 
main willing, to pay for them. The 
greatest social service of them all 
is, or should be, the provision of 
the people’s food. 

“If fresh food is necessary to 
health in man and beast, then that 
food must be provided not only 
from our own soil but as near as 
possible to the sources of consump- 
tion. If this involves fewer imports 


and consequent repercussions on ex- 





portsy then it is industry that must 
be readjusted to the needs of food. 
“If health demands adequate sup- 
plies of humus for the soil, then 
means must be found to provide it; 
if this involves, among other meas- 
ures, the complete reorganization of 
existing sewage and town waste 
disposal plants, then local authorities 
must put the needs of the soil first. 
“If a big increase in livestock is 
another necessary measure for the 
preservation of soil fertility, then 
these must be kept, imports of meat 
being controlled to whatever extent 
is necessary. If this involves the 
world of finance, and reduces divi- 
dends to investors whose capital is 
abroad, then still the nation’s health 
is more important than dividends. 
“If further investigation should 
prove that certain chemicals injure 
the health-giving powers of the soil, 
then application of these chemicals 
must be forbidden. If this cuts a- 
cross vested interests, then the na- 
tion’s health is more important than 
interest. These possi- 
bilities are what I mean by a rev- 
olution in outlook. Such a rev- 
olution may be the price of health. 
Are we prepared to pay it?” 
There are several points on which 
I disagree with the author, but they 
reflect little on the merit of the book. 
We hesitate to recommend the 
making of large amounts of compost 
in heaps for farm use, as does Lady 
Balfour. We would rather see the 
farmers of this country utilize their 
organic matter as mulch material 
and as sheet compost. Labor is saved 
and the soil benefits in the long run. 
It should also be noted that little 
mention is made of the use of ground 
rock fertilizers—phosphate and _ pot- 
ash rock. Perhaps they were not 
readily available in England at the 
time the book was written, but here 
they can be obtained economically 
and their use will increase the pro- 
fits of almost any organic farmer. 
R. R. 


any vested 


The Living Soil can be purchased 
through the mail from The Organ- 
ic Farmer. 
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Read these 3 Basic Books 
by J. 1. RODALE 





Hitn is the best guide to the organic movement. 
The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual farmer can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 

Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to... farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers."—The New Yorker. 
“Brings the all-important world problem of soil con- 
servation into focus for the individual.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
fy rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any farmer 
or gardener can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING \4 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 

tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 





Order books on this page from 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 7-F, Emmaus, Pa. 





lants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
arm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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Memos To Farmers 





Congress Acts to Investigate Chemicals in Food 


In Memos to Farmers in the April 
Organic Farmer I reprinted an ex- 
cerpt from the Congressional Record 
in which William G. Holman and 
Representative Usher L. Burdick of 
North Dakota called attention to 
the need for an investigation of 
chemical fertilizers by Congress. 

Now, I am happy to report that 
the House of Representatives has 
passed a resolution unanimously 
providing for the selection of a com- 
mittee to make a study of the use of 
pesticides, chemical fertilizers and 
chemicals in food production and 
processing. 

The resolution was introduced on 
June 20. The record of the debate 
makes fascinating reading and is 
reproduced here in part: 


Select Committee to Investigate 
the Use of Chemicals, Compounds, 
Ete., in the Production of Food 
Products 


Mr. DELANEY: Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution deals with the use of 
chemicals in food. The resolution 
consists of three parts: The first has 
to do with substances of a chemical 
nature used in food; the second with 
the use of insecticides and pesticides 
and their effect upon food; and the 
third, the use of chemicals in ferti- 
lizers and the residual toxicity that 
may carry over to the food. 

Both the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Keefe) and the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Sabath) have 
sponsored this type of legislation 
over a period of time. 

I might point out one or two 
instances to show what effect the use 
of chemicals has on human beings. 
For example, in the bread hearing 


before the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration we found that two companies 
alone year sold 10,000,000 
pounds of chemicals to be used in 
the manufacture of bread. These 
were substitutes for fluid milk, but- 
ter or essential oils, and other or- 
ganic material, and also eggs. We 
do not know what effect this may 
have. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration informs us that only where 
the toxicity is evident, where it will 
have an immediate effect upon the 
test animals, can they determine 
with any degree of accuracy just what 
effect it might have on human 
beings. We find, however, that con- 
tinued use over a long period of 
time does have an effect or may 
have an effect. Since the beginning 
of the war more than 500 applica- 
tions have been made to the Food 
and Drug Administration to use new 
chemicals in foods. 


Mr. JUDD: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. DELANEY: I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 


last 


Mr. JUDD: I want to commend 
the gentleman and his committee 
for bringing out this resolution, be- 
cause in the last few years there has 
been such a marked increase in the 
use of artificial materials in food- 
stuffs. We have not yet been able 
to determine their full and ultimate 
effects. In addition there are possible 
bad results on human beings from 
the widespread use of DDT and 
other chemicals to kill certain in- 
sects or weeds in lands where cattle 
graze. It has been demonstrated that 
some do produce changes in the milk 
of those cattle. Over a period of time 
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Your Own ODORLESS 


FERTILIZER FACTORY 





': For the JOY of Organic Farming :' 


; Make richest humus cheaply 4, 
from WASTE. Takes only 2 to8 e? 
weeks! Convert garbage WITH- 4, 
OUT ODOR. Use leaves, grass, °! 
any vegetable or animal waste— _ e; 
even sawdust and soot! ALL ®! 
you need is low-cost activator, 
te ActivO, an unusual bacterial discovery °! 
je and an ordinary compost heap, or ee; 
te the handy Composter Cabinet fertilizer- °' 
maker. (Solves disposal problems.) Send e; 





° for free details. = 
. ActivO is invaluable also for sheet e; 
.$ composting. Just spread with raw com- a 
te post on field. e 


Learn also how organic ActivO con- °! 
ie ditions and activates jaded soils; im- 
'® proves, stretches and organicizes chem- °! 
ie ical fertilizer, etc. Use it in ma- 
nure gutters and chicken pits, by 
e all means...Can be used profit- 
ably at seeding, like inoculant or 
ie seed treatment. Try it!...Many 





is other uses. 
is BENSON-MACLEAN 
ie Bridgeton 22, Indiana 


. 
ActivO ActivO ActivO AetivO ActivO ActivO ActivO AectivO 


SUPER-COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big! 


26 months without a complaint. It is 
something really good to dig into your 
soil. No waiting for results—it acts at 
once. Too, it is complete. Nothing else 
needed. It feeds your plants, and re- 
news your soil. It is a proven product. 





Write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 




















SHRIBER’S 
1822 Center Ave. 
Pittsburg: 19, Pa. 














ACTUMUS 


Is The Answer To A Farmer's Prayer 


or can’t 


act rw Ay yA outils “true 
humus”. ade + watural process of ex- 
traction. ACTUMUS is you are wait- 
- ay T “ea e dry 2 

ry a 

rows, » in aan 
thru poets mixed with soil or sawdust. 
Or w oe due , flowers, fruit trees with 
quid ACTUMUS. 100  eale in ee 
ba ay Leah “7500 se — 1-tb. 


Yoo Beatie S See eae ee 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
IMPORTERS 
1270 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
(Dealers’ enquiries invited) 











RICH COMPOST 





EASILY MADE FROM Mecha 
WASTE MATERIALS 


Leaves, grass clippings, garden waste, garbage, animal 
and poultry ry (if available), old hay and straw— 
almost ev of organic waste matter, even weeds— 
contain va plant nutrients when converted into 
compost this easy way. 

Improves soil; makes better lawns; gives bigger 

ields and better crops of vegetables, flowers, fruit and 
tries; makes soil rich and crumbly, increases its 
earthworm and ial population. 


NO CHEMICALS USED 
Q-R Herbal Compost-Ma is entirely organic 
Used throughout the world. Send us only $1 for tel 
package of Q-R (enough to make to two tons 
finished compost) and valuable on COMPOST 
MAKING by Mine world-renowned authority, Maye Bruce. 
Farm size $5; makes 50 tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BURKLEICH CO., Dept. FU., Towson 4, MD, 


GIANT “MANCHOURIAN” 
20 oz..4¢4.00 - 5S ibs..¢ 3.00 








Fresh packed - Postpaid 
FREE - Complete guide 
of organic food 

specialties. 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ideal for Organic farming and gardening 
Distributed in California by 
Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them ‘in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 

-next month or years from 
now. A file of The Organic Farm- 
er is a permanent encyclopedia of 
organic agriculture, health, and 
inspiration. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 copies 
of both old and new sizes of The 
Organic Farmer. Copies are easily 
inserted or removed. Price $1.50. 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 6-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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certain deleterious effects seem to 
be produced in the human beings 
who consume that milk. With the 
development of so many new drugs 
and remedial measures to fight dis- 
ease and pests, we have entered a 
field that must be explored pains- 
takingly in order to determine 
whether or not we may be seriously 
endangering the health of our 
people in ways that may not become 
apparent in some cases until months 
or years after the food is consumed. 
Therefore, there is no more impor- 
tant measure before us from the 
standpoint of protecting the health 
of our people than this one designed 
to get to the bottom of these prob- 
lems by comprehensive, 
scientific studies. 


careful, 
I am sure there 
will not be any opposition to the 
adoption of the resolution. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself as much time as I 
may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Delaney) has 
so ably explained, this resolution 
does create a special or select com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigat- 
ing various synthetics, 
compounds other materials 
used in the manufacture of food- 
stuffs. 


chemicals, 
and 


This is an important matter which 
strikes across all party lines and ef- 
fects every individual citizen, man, 
woman and child in this country. 
As the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Judd), an eminent physician in 
his own right, has so ably pointed 
out, this legislation and the difficul- 
ties which may be cured as the result 
of its adoption, may well effect the 
future lives of our children and our 
children’s children yet unborn. So 
I am hoping this resolution will be 
adopted, and I know of no one who 
opposes it. On the other hand, there 
are many Members who are very 
much interested in this committee 
being formed and this investigation 
being made. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Mr. 
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Continued 


Speaker, I am in favor of this type 
cf resolution. There is an old saying, 
“Tell me what you eat and I will 
tell you what you are.” I am certain 
what we eat is important. There is 
nothing that people are interested 
in more than food. It is the first 
thing most of us want after our first 
breath of air. 

I became interested in the use of 
sprays, fertilizers and chemicals 
about 10 years ago when they first 
came into general use. Much re. 
search has been carried on in finding 
new uses for chemicals in food. | 
sometimes feel that the Agricultural 
Department works overtime trying 
to find substitutes for nature’s food. 

When I State director of 
health in Nebraska, we made some 
special studies on the use of chemi- 
cals in food. Since that time I have 
been interested in reading some of 
the work that has been printed by 
scientists and the amount of experi- 
mental work upon the use of chemi- 
cals in food. This resolution goes 
further. It goes to the use of sprays 
and insecticides and fertilizers as 
used upon the land on which they 
are trying to raise more and more 
crops. 

Recently there have been some 
scientific papers printed which show 
that certain chemicals in food and 
minerals in fertilizers and sprays, 
seem to have a tendency to produce 
some vascular diseases, kidney dis- 
eases and diseases of the nervous 
system. 


was 


Some experts in animal disease 
seem to feel that the virus X disease 
which has been found in cattle, and 
which was found last year in Nebras- 
ka, might come from the use of cer- 
tain sprays and fertilizers used on 
the plants which they feed to the 
animals. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: I have 
been disturbed not only by the 
things mentioned by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, but particularly by 
these sprays used in agricultural 
areas. They use a spray called DDT 
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in connection with the Japanese 
beetles. I am worried for fear it 
might effect or destroy the bees, be- 
cause the bees are responsible for 
the fertilizing of our fruits and 
plants. If we destroy the bees we 
might destroy human life. 

Mr. HUBER: Why would it not 
be appropriate for the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture to 
study this matter, rather than to set 
up a special committee? ‘ 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: I have 
no objection, but I think the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture probably is 
quite busy on problems particularly 
affecting agriculture. This goes 
further. It goes into the public 
health. It goes into the chemicals 
used in foods, into sprays used, and 
insecticides, and it goes into the use 
of fertilizers—what happens to food 
when we use certain fertilizers and 
sprays. It is a broad question in 
which the country is vitally inter- 
ested. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the reso- 
lution. I am glad that a previous 
speaker paid tribute to the work 
done upon this subject by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Keefe), 
who is unfortunately unable to be 
here today. Nothing would please 
him more than the passage of this 
resolution. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio: Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely hope this legis- 
lation will be passed. There is so 
much that is not known about the 
values in food today, the poisons 
that may be in them, and just the 
sheer lack of vital essences. I hope 
exceedingly there will be no doubt 
about the passage of this resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


We certainly hope that the work 
of this new committee will lead the 
way to legislation that will protect 
consumers by restricting the placing 
of chemicals in food, both in the 
course of processing and production. 
The Organic Farmer will report on 
the committee’s activities in the 
future. 

R. R. 
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*75 Per ACRE 


from “POOR GROUND’ 


Steers sold off pasture without grain at Dixon 
Springs, Illinois, returned $75 per acre last year. 
This was on “poor ground” that had been made 
into rich pasture by treating the soil with lime- 
stone and ROCK PHOSPHATE. 




















* * * 


Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
applied ROCK PHOSPHATE to thin sand- 
stone soil; seeded grass and legumes. For 
21 years this field, grazed with yearling 
steers, has averaged 162 pounds of beef 
per acre. 







High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


inely. Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


Send for FREE SPECIAL BULLETIN 


"HOW TO MAKE AN IMPROVED PASTURE” write | 
ROBIN-JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 























IS YOUR SOIL IN GOOD HEALTH? 
IF SQ KEEP IT THAT WAY! 


HOW? By never allowing this priceless heritage, the soil to lie barren in winter 
as a result of cultural practice. Nature never permitted this condition to exist, 
but covered the landscape with a cloak of trees, plants and grasses that protected 
the soil and biological pop from climatic caprice and provided a salubrious 
environment for the small animals, earthworms and micro-organisms that served 
to preserve this constant state of well being. 


Your bones and tissue can be no healthier than the soil from which you are fed, 
nor can those of the animals your land supports. A few favored spots in the 
world attest to this in the spirit and conformation of the horses and the broad 
chests of the cattle. 


Plant a winter cover crep of Dwarf Siberian Kale and keep your soil mulched 
against the ravages of winter and con- 
currently supply your family with 
wholesome food in the late fall and 
early spring. South of the Mason-Dixon 
line it can be gathered all winter long. 
It is a good subsoiler and makes an ex- 
cellent companion for winter vetch. 
June, July and August are best months 
to plant. Broadcast in the rows when 
midsummer cultivation is complete. 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS CINCINNATI 1, OHIO | 















from Blake Farm Seeds. Ob- 


ORDER tainable in one, two, or five 


pound packages. Price— 


$ 1-0 per Ib., postp'd. 


No shipments will be made this year after 
September 10. Send check or money order. 
(No stamps please.) 





P. O. Box 1601 
















































with 
GORMAN-RUPP 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 


You don’t gamble with crops when 
a Gorman-Rupp Irrigator Pump is 
on the job, WATER WHEN YOU 
NEED IT—pumps month after month 
entirely trouble-free, with little main- 
tenance. There’s a Gorman-Rupp 
Pump for every pumping job. 






ORMAN 


upP THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 
nll MANSFIELD OHIO 








FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 






@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Ground 


@ Mixed 


@ Piled 
Rocks, trash separated Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 
perforated screens. Free compost cireular. 


Dealers Wanted in Several Open Territories 


W-W GRINDER CORP. ,, °°". 


* Wichita, tee. 











Gentlemen: 


1 Year-—$3 0 
and send me a bill. 


Name 





I MUSTN'T MISS AN ISSUE OF 
‘THE QRGANIC FARMER 


Put me down for a subscription for 
2 Years-$5 0 3 Years-$60 5 Years—$8 0 


Pou ltry 





What About Chicken Manure? 


By SAMUEL SILVERSTEIN 


A’ estimated 336,000 tofis of 
fresh chicken manure are pro- 
duced annually in Connecticut alone. 
Even if one-half the nitrogen con- 
tent of the manure is lost before 
spreading, still there is enough ni- 
trogen, plus phosphoric acid and 
potash in this chicken manure pro- 
duced in Connecticut to take the 
place of commercial fertilizer to the 
of almost $1,600,000. 

Yet most poultry farmers give this 


value 


chicken manure away at no cost 


whatsoever. The poultry farmers 
are content to have someone come 
in and clean out the houses, so that 
they may go back to raising other 
flocks of birds without 


about such an unimportant task as 


bothering 


getting rid of chicken manure. Yet 
when one considers the potential 
value of chicken manure as a by-pro- 
duct, to the value of $1,600,000 in 
one state alone, handling the ma- 
nure doesn’t seem to be as trouble- 
some. 





Address 








(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORGANIC FARMER, EMMAUS PA.) 


At the University of Connecticut 
experiment station, Storrs, Conn., 
two men, B. A. Brown and Stanley 
Papanos, have been experimenting 
during the last three years with 
chicken manure and have brought 
to light some very telling facts and 
figures. 

They have found that the average 
hen gives off about 140 pounds of 
manure a or every hundred 
birds produces about seven tons of 
manure. It was estimated that a 
mixture of a winter’s accumulation 
of dropping board and floor litter 
manure, without adding any other 
fertilizers, contained two per cent 
nitrogen, two per cent phosphoric 
acid and one per cent potash, the 
three essential elements needed for 
plant growth. This would mean 
that each ton of chicken manure 
would contain 40 pounds of Nitro- 
gen, 40 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 20 pounds of potash. 

At current prices of fertilizer ma- 
terials, the nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash produced by one hun- 
dred hens would cost more than $70 
to purchase at the commercial mar- 
ket. 

Further experiments with poultry 
manure on crops showed the follow- 
ing results: 

On a hay field of mixed grasses 
that has been run down, the yield 
per acre was 1.4 tons. When two 
tons of chicken manure were spread 
per acre, the yield rose to 2.4 tons. 
With four tons of manure, the yield 
went up to 2.9 tons, and with eight 
tons per acre, 3.3 tons of hay were 
cut. There was some lodging of the 


year, 
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first cutting when the eight-ton-per- 
acre rate was used. It was also shown 
that fall manuring gave 12 per cent 
larger yields than spring treatments. 
When the same number of pounds of 
the three essential nutrients were 
used, poultry manure produced the 
same yields as commercial fertilizer, 
but with a better showing of clover 
on the manured fields. Because of 
its high nitrogen and low potash 
contents, poultry manure is not rec- 
ommended for legumes such as alfal- 
fa and clover. 

When a plot of silage corn was 
treated with two tons of chicken 
manure, an acre yielded about 12 
tons. Four tons of manure per acre 
yields about fifteen per cent more 





Va 


G 






corn than the two ton application, 
while eight tons yielded 25 per cent 
more, and 16 tons yielded 27 per 
cent more. “The protein content of 
the silage increased with increasing 
rates of poultry manure,” the ex- 
perimenters comment. 

Adding potash or superphosphate 
to four tons of poultry manure per 
acre did not give any significant in- 
crease in yields over manure alone. 
Also there were no noticeable in- 
creases in yields when 1,000 pounds 
of 10-10-10 were added along with 
four tons of manure. It was also 
shown in these experiments that two 
tons of poultry manure were as effec- 
tive as ten tons of cow manure, on 
the corn fields. 
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Try Grassland Farming 


(Continued from page 26) 


roughage program resulting in a 
high-quality produce will reduce the 
need for high protein foods which 
can severely cut into the dairyman’s 
profits. 

Most dairymen only get fifty per 
cent of their herds’ production out 
of roughage crops. This lower per- 
centage of utilization of roughage 
crops than that which has been 
found possible and most economical 
is largely due to poor-quality pasture 
crops. The penalty of feeding poor- 
quality roughage is lower milk pro- 
duction unless extra grain is supple- 
mented in the diet, above the normal 
grain to milk ratio, which of course 
means higher cost milk. A system of 
farm management which provides a 
balanced rotation of well selected 
legume and grass mixtures resulting 
in the production of abundant and 
high-quality roughage cattle food 
will do much to aid the economical 
production of milk and meat. 


The grasses which furnish hay and 
pasture are as necessary to our pros- 
perity as the grain crops. During 
recent years of agricultural adjust- 
ment, it has been found necessary 
to devote more than 50,000,000 acres 
formerly devoted to corn, wheat, and 
cotton produced in excess, to grasses 
and legumes. With the continual 
decreases in exports of crops since 
the last war and with the need of 
more soil-conserving crops to main- 
tain our soil resources, the impor- 
tance of grasses and legumes is 
steadily increasing in our agricul- 
tural system. 

A major shift to the increased use 
of pasture and roughage crops will 
not necessarily increase total produc- 
tion of meat and milk, since several 
of those crops being replaced, such 
as corn, are extremely high in food 
nutrients per acre for livestock. The 
chief advantages of a shift to grasses 
and legumes lie in reduced produc- 
tion costs, improvement in quality 
of meat and milk, better health of 
dairy cattle and livestock in general, 
and greater conservation of the soil. 
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BROME GRASS 
S) iB) 


NATURE’S WONDER 
Multipurpose Grass 
BUILDS SOIL 
Provides Pasture & Hay 


Root system of this organically 
grown, southern strain Brome grass 
alone adds average of 3500 pounds 
organic matter per acre. Penetrates 
to three feet— Cracks hardpan! 
Yields to 3500 pounds dry hay per 
acre. Unexcelled for sheet com- 
posting. Seed available July and 
August—indicate requirements now 
to assure delivery. Price 80 cents 
per pound, postpaid—$65 per cwt. 
F.0.B. WHITE POST, VIRGINIA. 
SAMPLES FURNISHED 
Write to: 


A. P. THOMSON 


BAYARD, VIRGINIA 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 





FINER THAN FINE 
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WALL PAPER 








SAE, 81/2¢ to 29c roll 
aay Save Real Money on Your 


Wall Paper This Spring. 
2) All Sunfast Colors—Many 
i Washable. 

WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG TODAY 
STEEL CITY WALL PAPER G&G PAINT CO. 
5632 PENN AVE. Dept. OF 

PITTSBURGH 6, PENNA. 




















The Market Place 








Rotary Tiller 
Spiratiller Company 


A rotary tiller that will uniformly 
cut up, mix and bury vegetation in 
the top four inches of soil has been 
developed by the Spiratiller Co. The 
soil working unit of this machine 
consists of spiral cutting blades 
shaft, forming a 
rotary cutter which is driven by the 
power take-off shaft of the tractor. 
The porous mulch condition of the 
soil after a Spiratiller operation re- 
duces moisture loss and helps the 


mounted on a 


soil aeration process. This machine 
can also be utilized by the orchard- 
ist and berry grower, since it can 





cut up heavy cover crops and mix 
them into the soil even when the 


ground is damp or wet. Manufac- 
turer is The Spiratiller Company, 
2766 N. E. Union Avenue, Portland 
12, Oregon. 


Brush Chipper 
Asplundh Brush Chipper Co. 


A device for chipping branches 
and debris into fine mulching ma- 
terial has been developed by the 
De- 


signed originally to aid tree surgeons 


Asplundh Brush Chipper Co. 


and power companies dispose of 


branches and limbs, the Chipper 


nevertheless could be a valuable as- 
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set to orchardists and farmers with 
extensive woodlots. The basic unit, 





pictured above mounted on the rear 
of a truck, sells for $980. Tractor 
and trailer mounted models are also 


available. This device is offered by 
the Asplundh Chipper Co., 501 
York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Proof-Meter 


Dearborn Motors Corporation 


Ford Tractors now coming off the 
assembly lines are equipped with the 
instrument 


new Proof-Meter, an 


which “takes the guesswork out of 
tractor operation.” Actually five in- 


struments in one, the Proof-Meter 





shows engine speed, tractor speed, 
power take-off speed, belt pulley 
speed and total hours worked by the 


tractor. This device enables the 





farmer to keep a more accurate 
record of his farming costs. In the 
lower right hand corner is an en- 
larged close-up of the Proof-Meter, 
which Dearborn Motors officials say 
is the first instrument of its kind 
to be made available on a farm 
tractor. Dearborn Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


Mobile Sawmill 
Belsaw Machinery Company 


Farmers can now build their own 
mobile sawmill with materials made 
available by the Belsaw Machinery 





Co. Wooden beams, cut from 6 by 12 


inch timbers 18 ft. long, are mount- 
ed on an ordinary farm wagon to 
support a steel sawmill. The lower 
photograph shows the mobile unit 
on its way-to farm woodlot and the 
top photo shows it in action. Four 
metal anchor replace the 
wheels of the wagon when it is 
located for sawing. The unit is 
powered by the farm tractor used to 
tow it to the sawing site. The mobile 
sawmill into cutover and 
second growth timber stands and 
saw logs of small diameter that big 
stationary mills could not afford to 
truck out. In addition to the steel 
sawmill, the farm wagon, and the 
timbers, the necessary hardware 
equipment is furnished. Complete 
information 


shoes 


can go 


can be obtained by 
writing to Belsaw Machinery Co., 
315 Westport Road, Kansas City 2, 


Mo. 
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FARMER’S 
BOOKLET LIBRARY 


5 ew FOLLOWING practical 
and helpful booklets are avail- 
able to farmers and are offered free 
of charge by the concerns listed. 
Saving Money with chain saws— 
The use of a chain saw for clearing 
land, trimming and pruning, cutting 
fence posts, firewood and pulpwood 
ca mean dollars saved on the farm. 
HOW TO CUT COSTS AND 
MAKE MONEY WITH CHAIN 
SAWS, tells how it’s done. Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony, Phila- 
delphia 35, Pa. 

Pruning fruit and shade trees— 
There are at least seven common 
and dangerous mistakes in modern 
pruning. HOW NOT TO PRUNE 
AND HOW TO PRUNE lists the 
three musts of pruning and tells 
how to avoid the common errors. 
J. B. Sebrell Corporation, 300 S. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Are you able to hold your land?— 
Any farmer can hold his soil against 
erosion forces. YOU HAVE WHAT 
IT TAKES TO CONTOUR AND 
TERRACE tells how proper control 
methods can be applied without 
special farm equipment or compli- 
cated preparation. Allis Chalmers 
Co., Tractor Division, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 





Building with Stonewall board— 
The right and wrong way to handle 
Stonewall board, a building material 
that can be used as an _ exterior 
covering or inside lining, is told in 
HOW TO GET BEST RESULTS 
WITH STONEWALL BOARD. 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Extra Benefits from manure— 
Poor handling of manure can cost 
a farmer $200 a year. The best way 
to get increased fertility, improved 
soil structure and greater organic 
content from proper use of this 
product is outlined in HANDLING 
MANURE FOR EXTRA BENE- 
FITS. J. I. Case Co., General Office, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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BACTERIAL 
COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 


A REVITALIZED BACTERIAL CONCENTRATE THAT WILL ENRICH 
YOUR SOIL, INCREASE GROWTH, AND HASTEN COMPOSTING. 


























© B. C. A. is a mixed concentrated composite containing a multitude of soil 
bacteria developed specifically for the rapid breakdown of mixed organic wastes 
in the compost heaps, on the soil, and in compost boxes. : 


© B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture which contains the 
26 necessary min--als. Enough phosphate rock is in the Activator so that adding 
it separately to the heap is not necessary. 


© B. C. A. contains the trace elements lacking in many soils and so necessary 
for best results. 


© B.C. A. is a neutral culture prepared with conditioning food for the bacteria 
in a rich peat base. 







B. C. A. can be used with great suc- 
cess in the New Sheet Mulch Method 
of Fertilizing. Applied directly to the 
soil mixed with raw organic matter, 
B. C. A. will speed up the break-down 
of the mixed wastes. 
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SPEED UP COMPOSTING 
WITH B. C. A. 


In your house, in your garden, and 
on your farm, there is nothing more 
valuable than B. C. A. Quality com- 
post in less time is now a reality. 
Both new and old method are en- 
hanced by the use of B. C. A. 





—o— 
HOUSE PLANTS WILL GROW WITH AMAZING ZEST 
WHEN YOU ADD A SMALL AMOUNT OF B. C. A. 


B. C. A. may be added directly to house plants for increased growth, more 
luxurious blooming, and richer color. Just a small amount of B. C. A. planted 
around each seed or a thin covering on the soil of potted plants will produce 
amazing results. B. C. A. helps regulate moisture and air in the soil. 


—_OoO—_ 
B. C. A. is excellent for the increased growth and rapid reproduction of earth- 
worms. 
ALL ORGANIC — NO CHEMICALS 


Due to direct distribution—no dealer profits—we can offer you the low prices 
listed below— 


| ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. B 


USE 
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! 
ORDER er, . 
ALL PURPOSE | Gentlemen: | 
5 ne 1 enclose check or money order for the | 
B Cc. A. " 0 #5 Ib. size ($2.00 postp’d). For approx. 
TODAY | pk am | 
TO ASSURE oO 15 ». pound BESe pare. For approx. , 
MAXIMUM (0 More waa ey a B. C. A. ] 
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FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS __ 
Proper use of ROCK PHOSPHATE can make your or- 
ganic farm pay handsomely. Quotations furnished on 
finely pulverized Tennessee rock in any quantity and 
Florida rock in carloads only. Free informative litera 
ture tells how. See April issue for prices. H. 
LEFEVER, R. |, Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown 
York County) 
MINERALIZED Organic Soil Builder — “CALSOIL” 
contains 20 minerals—-blood meal-—beef scraps—vegetable 
matter--bone meal—calcium—(no filler). 10 Ibs. $1.20; 
25 lbs. $2.50. Delivered price. Farm quantities for less 
NORTHERN FIELD SEED CO., Winona, Minn. 
NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK Finely ground, Florida 
33%—Tenn. 30%. 100 Ib. to carload lots. Write for 
prices and literature. L. M. BROBST, Phalanx Station, 
Ohio. 
POULTRY MANURE: 100 ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00 DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Del. 
FOUR LEAF POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE 30% 
There is no life without phosphorus for permanent soil 
improvement with phosphated legumes. Free information 
price-and freight rate your station. JOHN L. MAR- 
SON, R. 2, Pleasant Mount, Pa. 
ROCK PHOSPHATE—FLORIDA—Hi Test finely pul 
verized DWIGHT DAVIDSON, R. D. No. 4, Welling- 
ton, Ohio. 
BIORG ACTIVATOR really heats up your compost pile 
fast. Generous supply $1. SCHIFF BIO FOODS, Jersey 
City, 3. N. J. 
RUHM'S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK! Costs less to BUY 
the fine than to take the coarse ground FREE! W. F. 
SCOTT. Domville, Ont., Greenville County, Canada. 
EQUIPMENT ae. 
F ANS—l'ortable Special Built, for Hay and Grain 
Drying. Heat Units. Write for ‘“‘The Key’ to a more 
profitable feeding program, FREE. WAYNE WYANT, 
Factory Representative, 122 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh 
6, Pa. 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, use for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, 
Kansas. 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT — Immediate delivery of 
lightweight pipe. Complete systems, including pump 
fittings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 


a littl under 3 acres. LINDQUIST CO., Inc., Putnam, 
Conn. 











GARDEN TRACTORS McLean New Special price $127 00. 
Tilling. Plowing, Sickle Mowing, Lawn Mowing riding 
sulky. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 West /0th Street, 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

“SAFETY Lawn Mower. Brush cutter. Small timber 
saw. Chops grass, weeds, light brush into fine mulch 
Makes fertilizer. Free plans. Eltraco. 66 Valdrive. 
Camptonville, California. 


POULTRY 

U. S&S. APPROVED PULLORUM PASSED CHICKS. 
Choose from twenty varieties including Dark Carnish, 
Anconas, Silver Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons. RHODES HATCHERY, Box OF, Spencer, 
Ww. Va. 

GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE. Lavendar 
and crosses, hatching every week. All breeders blood 
tested. Free circular, LEWIS COTTRELL, R. D. 2 
Sloane _Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 


sadimenenanieacan 

MILK GOATS—Saanens—From World Record blood 
lines. Long Lactation, Heavy producers. Kids sired by 
Sennruti Endymion’s New Era 8-8619, Son of Imported 


Moonlarch Endymion. Write for prices. J. 0. JOHNSON, 
Holland, Texas. 





LIVESTOCK 
FEEDER CATTLE, Whitefaces—Best from the West 
Priced right. Several sizes. One head for a carload. Free 
delivery on quantities. O. V. DOELL, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. 


: bocs : : ; 
PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE PUPS, the most willing 
workers with livestock. Sired by imported Tops, son of 
British Champion Spot. EL! STOLTZFUS, R. 2, Elver- 
son. Pennsylvania. 
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EARTHWORMS 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 15 Years Ex- 
perience. Informative Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 


Reasonable Prices. No Failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 





“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, “‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,’’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 








GROWFAX worm food CONCENTRATE makes them 
GROW FASTER. Contains the famous ‘‘animal protein 
factor’ of fish meal. Use diluted or to fortify less con- 
centrated mesh. $1. SCHIFF BIO, Jersey City, 3, N. J. 
Ask for list 

MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Breeders, 200—$2.00. In- 
structions. NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your 
garbage and waste materials into organic rich soil call 
or write Mrs. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle, 5, Wash. 
English MANURE WORMS, Satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. 

FERTILIZE your garden nature's way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Mich. 

“DAVID'S FOLLY’ EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. Order for planting 
now. “DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORM FARM, West 
Brooksville, Maine. Free Folder 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature's way. 
Breeders 500-$3.00, 1000-$5.00 Capsules 400-$5.00, 
1000-$10.00 postpaid. BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS, 
1917 33rd Ave.. North, Birmingham, Ala. 
































BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 

“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pa. 

“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Tremendously 
important, valuable information. Many uses. Price $1.00. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Avenue, SC, 
New York City 61. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
EIGHT exposure roll 25c, twelve exposure 35c, eight ex- 
posure roll jumbo 35c, twelve exposure roll jumbo 50c. 


Reprints 3c, jumbo 4c. LIFE STUDIOS, Onalaska, 
Wisconsin. 

















SILOS 

BLOOMFIELD waxed concrete stave Silo. Most service- 
able silo ever sold. Write for your free folder. CON- 
CRETE SILO CO., Mill St., Bloomfield, Ind. 
PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
indiana. 











IRISH WOOLENS 
MEN’S SPORT JACKETS, LADIES’ TOPCOATS et. 
in your choice of AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH 
TWEEDS. REAL KILTS made to order in Scotland. 
Order now for fall, CAROL BROWN, Putney 55, Vt. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS less than 2¢ each 2 yr. cult. 
Blueberry plants 84¢ each. Write for free leaflet. COM- 
MONFIELDS NURSERIES, Mitchell Rd., Ipswich, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


FARM 223 ACRES—i00 CULTIVATION, balance pas- 
ture, fine timber, plenty lasting good water, about 50 
ACRES in Clover Vetch, Lespediza, Serecia NC pine. 
Cattle farm, 3 dwellings, barn’s, out houses; located 5 
miles South of Russellville, on East side of Highway 43. 
Reason for selling old age. CHAS. HOVATOR, Spruce 
Pine, Alabama. 

ORGANIC RANCHO FOR SALE. Two acres in fruits 
and vegetables bordering Lake Elsinore. Humus-enriched 
black soil. Abundant water. Three-room house. Year- 
round growing season. Write for information. JOHN 
ULICH, R. 1, Box W 41, Elsinore, California. 


SOIL TESTING 


BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
through reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations. Complete report $3.50. Send for 
sampling instructions and mailing tubes. EDWIN 
HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


ATTENTION LADIES! Greeting Cards, Baby Gifts, 
Novelties. For catalogue write CHARLES "MAE MAIL” 
BUYS, Box 532, Leominster, Mass. 






































TO OBTAIN the most from your soil use Earthworms 
Folder and new special offer sent on request. EDMOND- 
SON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau St., Greenfield, Ohio. 
DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Select breeders 500 
for $4.00—1.000 for $7.00. Culture $7.00 per gallon. 
Castings $2.75 per gallon. Cash orders prepaid. Free in- 
structions with orders. Live delivery, EBWOOD EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Box 63. Amherst, Wisconsin. 





GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. F. 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 412 21). 


Hybrid mature EARTHWORMS New England acclimated 
$5.00 per thousand delivered Fifth Zone. Interesting free 


circular on easy care and culture. MERRYVALE FARM, 
R. 3, _ 3. Brattleboro, Vermont. 





AGAIN OUR “ONCE A YEAR OFFER.” Just what 
you've been waiting for! Write VIRGINIA EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Cherry Hill, Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia, 
without delay. 

EARTHWORM Capsules—Plant high productive earth- 
worm capsules around tree. bushes. lawn, garden for 
better results. $6.50 a thousand. R. SINCLAIR, 6198 
Salem | Pike, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK FOR YOU! You, 
too, can have bigger and better vegetables, crops, 
flowers by ‘“‘planting’’ earthworms, castings to enrich 
soil Ask us today for booklet on how earthworms 
ean work for you. Please enclose 10c to defray mailing. 
No obligation. GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 25-B, Rochester ti, New York. 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS: Mature size, hand picked. 


$4.50 per thousand, delivered. Live delivery guaranteed 


Free instructions. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 263, _ Bartlett. Texas. 











DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for soil building, 
breaking down compost heaps. and fish bait. Call or 
write FULTON EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 1407 17th 
Street, Anacortes, Washington. 








GARDENERS: Impregnate your compost heap with 
500 Domesticated Earthworm eggs (hatch 2,000 worms)— 
$3.00 postpaid with book, complete instructions. MID- 
WEST EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 999-K, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


COTTON PRINT QUILT PIECES—About 14 yds. for $1. 
Samples and needle-threader for 15¢. “HOME SUPPLY”, 
Box 347, Beaver Falls, Penna. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


NEW COMPANY with complete line of organic farm 
and garden materials, desires salesmen in West Virginis 
and Maryland who are interested in the theory of 
Organic Farming and Gardening Write at once for 
interview. THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 312, Williamsport, Maryland. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WELL EQUIPPED ESTABLISHED ORGANIC FARM 
wants working partner, some capital required. Com- 
fortable apartment in well heated home, unlimited pure 
water. CLARENCE HOLDEN, R. 3, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


1F YOU WRITE song poems but can’t write music, we 
ean help you. Send poems for free examination. FIVE 
STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 240 Beacon Bidg., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


New! Handy! MINITRIM Fingernail Cutter trims finger- 
nails any shape desired, smooth, effortless. Easy 
either hand. Mothers! Safety guaranteed using MINI- 
TRIM’S small shielded cutter to speedily trim lively 
youngster’s fingernails, toenails. $1.00 Postpaid. OCHES 
INDUSTRIES, Brunswick 1, Ohio. 

STORAGE CELLARS—GRAIN SILOS. We furnish 
Master Plans & Specifications. You can build them your 
self! Prevent losses, save precious crops, make more 
profits. Information on all storage problems. FRANK 
D. STEINER, C.E., 102 Baldwin Ave., Baldwin, N. Y. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONARY. Twenty original 














drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25 MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th St. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

10 x 28 new TRACTOR TIRES $35.00. Other sizes in 
proportion. Send for list covering makes, sizes and 
prices to DUMBAULD’S TIRE SERVICE, Somerset, Pa. 
DRAIN TILE—Perforated or plain—Good quality all 
shale ‘‘Bosco’’ grade. Carloads. Write for our Farm 


Drainage Handbook. THE BOWERSTON SHALE COM- 
PANY. Bowerston, Ohio. 
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JEWELRY 


OLD GOLD wanted by Ohio's Pioneer Gold Buyer. 
Jewelry, watches, dental, etc. Former gold reclaimer 
Dueber-Hampden Watch Works. Mail to ALBRIGHT, 
2430 9th Street, SW, Canton 10, Ohio. 


PERFUME 
MAKE PERFUME from your own house and garden 

















flowers. Complete directions plus bottle of Parfum 
Extraordinaire, five dollars. J. GERALD HAAG, 
R.D. I, P y, P yivani 

FLOWERS e 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for booklet ‘“‘How to Grow 
and care for’’ $1.00 postpaid. BURDINE ROLLEN, 
Westport, P.O. Box 5917, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


BOOTS 


ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also « handmade 
Western style boots. Shoes, Sandels—Men, Women, 
Children. Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET 
BOOT CO., 9, El Paso, Texas. 


FOODS 


CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid, insured. Gift wrapped if desired. WOLLEY’S, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


PURE, DELICIOUS HONEY—Raspberry blend. 60 lbs., 
$9.50, not prepaid. 5 Ilbs., $1.65, prepaid. FRANK 
FEKEL, Route 6, Vineland, N. J. 
$1.00 Ib. HULLED ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS, 
p. p. “5 lb. limit! SESAME SEEDS, freshly hulled in 
States, 3 Ibs. $2.00—6 Ib. Limit! Hulled Stoneground 
MILLET-SUNFLOWER MEAL, 14 Ibs. $1.00—3 lb 
Limit! PURE RAW WHEAT GERM, 23 lbs. $1.00 
5 lb. Umit! Book, “HOW TO SAFELY EAT IN A 
POISONED WORLD” $1.00. 32 booklets, “‘RIGHT 
LIVING’ 1024 pages, $1.00. FREE list on Stoneground 
Organic Flours and Cereals. WHOLE GRAINS, Dept. 
OF-70, 2611 Jones, Chicago, Illinois. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 
GENUINE FLORIDA KEY LIMES grown organically 
on Plantation Key, highly valued by people who know; 
30 Limes $1.50. Postpaid) PLANTATION KEY PRO- 
DUCTS., Tavernier, Florida. 


FIFTH YEAR for Walnut Acres home-grown, home 
processed, organically raised foodstuffs. Fresh, stone- 
ground wheat rye, corn, buckwheat flours 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pennsylvania. 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Excellent flavor 
organically produced on our farm. Gallon, $5.95; 4 gal 
lon, $3.40; quart $1.95 Postpaid JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 


PEAS, STRING BEANS, LIMA BEANS, TOMATOES 

















cereals. 


and other vegetables in season—all organically grown. 
Write today for prices to WILLIS W. MARTIN, R.D. |, 
Royersford, Pennsylvania. 

SUN-DRIED FRUITS, unprocessed, unsulphured, un- 
sprayed, unchemicalized, 10 Ib. boxes Peaches $3.40, 
Pears $3.60, Black Mission Figs $2.60, White Calimyrna 
Figs $3.60, Assortment 3.50 Tree-ripened natural 
Dates, 5 Ibs. $1.75, 10 Ibs. $3.25. Large, select, un- 
fumigated, shelled Almonds, 5 lbs. $3.75, 10 Ibs. $7.25. 
Raw, whole Cashews, 5 Ibs. $3.95, 10 Ibs, $7.75 Un- 
refined, Calif. Virgin Olive Oil, gallon $4.50 Please 
remit with order Express collected on arrival of 
shipment. S. H. JAFFE (€) Lakeside, California. 





There's money in 
TREE CROPS 


A Permanent Agriculture 
By J. Russell Smith 
GROW TREES that yield food for 


humans, feed for animals, profit for 
farmers! 


Comparatively little care is required 
for most crop trees. This concise book- 
let describes the advantage of many 
varieties, relates farmers’ experiences 
with them even on arid lands, gives de- 
tailed advice for all parts of the coun- 
try. A real inspiration. 


Price 75 cents postpaid; order from 


THE ORGANIC GARDENER 


Dept. 7-F, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
ap ns ne ne ee RE EE 8 A 





The Vanishing 


Earthworm 


(Continued from page 21) 

ing and prowling. Living such a 
life, the earthworm is intensely ner- 
vous and sensitive to the slightest 
vibration of danger. Though blind, 
it has learned to pick up the tremors 
of an approaching sparrow and to 
snap back into its hole like a rubber 
band.” 


Earthworm Crops 


Balboa rye and winter vetch are 
excellent protective crops for earth- 
worms. The photograph shows a 
combined sowing of these two crops 
taken on May 20 of this year on the 
Blake Farm (organic, of course) 
located at Crown City, Ohio. The 
rotation there was Dwarf Siberian 
kale grown for seed 1947-48, kate 
and vetch cover plowed down for 
Burley tobacco in1949. It was seeded 
to Balboa rye and vetch late Sep- 
tember 1949 after the tobacco was 
harvested. At the time this picture 
was taken, only four acres of the 
original twelve were left standing, 
the remainder having been plowed 
down in April to grow tobacco and 
cantaloupes. 

The interior of this field, which 
is almost a jungle growth having 
been seeded heavily, is an earthworm 
haven. This feature was first noticed 
when plowing down for tobacco and 
melons. It has been found that the 
heaviest earthworm concentrations 
are coincident with the lushest vege- 
tative cover, especially that which 
was well developed before freezing 
weather arrived. 








js The safe, sure way. Can’t 
poison soil. Saves your 


earthworms. Used by all 

Wii ‘ 4, informed mole control spe- 
cialists. Works in any type of soil. Single 
traps, at dealers or direct, $2.50 postpaid. 
Lower by the dozen. FREE—Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps. R. R. No. 1 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 





Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and 
castings) builds and conditions soil, no other 
fertilizer needed, no hand-turning of compost. 
They multiply rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. 
Better health for plants and man. Send $1.00 
for 100: $10.00 for 1,500—Additional savings on 
larger amounts. FREE information on request. 
Full instructions with each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 











EARTHWORMS 


800-1000 in container $4.75 


Free “The Compost Gardener” 


ALSO 
Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 
Write for catalog 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
FULLERTON MARYLAND 








OZARK WIGGLER EARTHWORMS 


Start an earthworm hatchery on your own farm with 
Ozark Wigglers. Excellent soilbuilders—Also tops as 
poultry feed. No Organic Farm should be without 
earthworms. 

Ozark Wigglers will survive transplanting in any 
soil. Write for descriptive literature and prices to: 


LAKE HAVEN EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
East 7th Street Road, Box 130-B, Joplin, Missouri. 








Ruhm Phosphate Rock 


America’s Great Soeilbuilder, It's The FINEST 
PHOSPHATE MADE. It’s by far the most finely 
ground (85% through 300 mesh screen) 80 Ib. bag 
$2.25 — Ton $32.00 both f.o.b. Townsend. Carload 
prices on request. Write Mr. Daly. 


SOILSERVICE TOWNSEND, 


MASS. 











You Can Have the 
Most BEAUTIFUL Garden 
You Ever Saw 


Learn how to increase the vitamins in your 


vegetables and the beauty of your flowers, 
without the use of chemical fertilizers or 
poison sprays. Use only materials which are 
obtainable free of charge or at nominal cost. 
Read ORGANIC GARDENING, a_ beautiful 
64-page monthly magazine which is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains many articles 
on how to raise better flowers and vege- 
tables—inexpensively. Order your subscrip- 
_ NOW and be ready for summer gar- 
ning. 


$3 One Year—$5 Two Years—$6 Three Years 
$7 Four Years—$8 Five Years 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. OF, Emmaus, Pa. 




















Do you want 


to live to be 
100? 


PREVENTION, the new monthly maga- 
zine edited by J. |. Rodale, will try 
to show you how to live to a ripe old 
age in full possession of your mental 
and physical faculties. PREVENTION 
is seeking a practical route to the 
fountain of youth. 


The exciting June issue, devoted sole- 
ly to the cause and prevention of polio 
(‘‘infantile’’ paralysis), was a revela- 
tion to thousands. There will be many 
similar numbers dealing with single 
subjects—colds, headaches, bread, over- 
weight, etc. But most issues will take 
in a diversified, well-rounded field of 
health conservation, stressing both posi- 
tive and negative health factors in our 
everyday occupations. Food, worry, 
sleep, posture, digestion, exercise, elim- 
ination, mental attitudes, medicine, diet 
—everything that can possibly help you 
avoid illness or chronic diseases or 
senile infirmity will be within the scope 
of this amazing magazine. 


NCVENTIL 





is made up of fascinating articles and 
reports by and about physicians and 
medical research workers. No impor- 
tant health topic will be lost sight of, 
for PREVENTION wil! keep its readers 
posted on the latest authentic informa- 
tion—material largely unavailable to 
the general public! 


Do you want to 


keep healthy? 


Subscribe Today to PREVENTION! 
Consider the cost not as a subscription 
to a magazine, but as a medical fee to 
enable you to stay healthy. A year of 
PREVENTION is worth a decade of 
cure. 

You need send no money; we will be 
glad to mail a bill. Simply fill out the 
coupon, and mail it NOW. 


= PREVENTION MAGAZINE 
c/o ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 7F 
*EMMAUS, PA. 
Please enter my subscription for 
1 year $37 2 years $5 (1 
3 years $6() 5 years $8 [] 


Address 


» City Serr tT fore eo seer 





Livestock 





More Meat Stays In the West 


The West is eating more and more 
of its meat—more pounds and a 
larger proportion. The West is in- 
creasing meat production, but there 
is less surplus to come East. In 
fiction, have enjoyed 
“westerns” cowboys and sheepherders 
guarding herds and flocks that 
formed a vast reservoir of meat sup- 
ply. In fact, the reservoir has been 
shrinking and is likely to keep on 
shrinking, says the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. This view is the re- 
sult of a study of “Shifts in the 
Trade in Western Livestock,” a Re- 
search and Marketing Act study by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and the experiment stations of 
the 12 States, 
Texas. 


Americans 


western including 

In the second quarter of this cen- 
tury, production of meat animals has 
increased about one-third in the 
West, but population has increased 
West is a 
meat-eating area as well as a meat- 


about two-thirds. The 
producing area, and the rise in popu- 
lation has been keeping more and 
more animals at home, so there have 
been fewer to ship to the East. 





As recently as 1925-27 the region 
as a whole was shipping out 3.3 bil- 
lion pounds of meat animals a year. 
But by 1946-48, the study shows, this 
had dropped to 2.5 billion pounds. 

If population growth continues 
and buying power holds up, the 
study indicates that by 1955 the West 
will be eating 1.2 billion more 
pounds of meat than in 1948, and 
this would mean a further cut in 
supplies available for shipment to 
the East. 

A main movement in the Nation’s 
food supply has been shipment of 
range cattle and sheep eastward to 
the Corn Belt for “finishing,” and 
reshipment eastward. Nowadays, the 
shipments from the Intermountain 
area in particular go either East or 
West. 

If this trend continues, the study 
indicates that the Midwest and East 
will have to find new sources of sup- 
ply. “If consumers are willing and 
able to pay high enough prices for 
meat, larger acreages of argricultural 
land in all sections of the country 
may be shifted to grass and feed 
crops which would be used to raise 
more meat animals 





Organic Farmer 
Jefferson 


(Continued from page 18) 


and turnips, all as manure 

crops. 

3. Conserved manure in the best 

way he knew and spread it on 

his fields. 

Practiced rotation of crops. 

. Practiced fallowing, but used 
white clover instead of idle fal- 
low. 

6. Used lime and marl for cal- 
cium, magnesium and trace ele- 
ments. 

. Applied manure and urine of 


o> 


~] 


46 


animals by folding them in 
areas to be used for crops. 

8. Recommended straw mulching 

orchard trees. 

If all the farmers of Jefferson’s 
day and subsequently had adopted 
his methods we would not now be 
suffering from exhausted soil and 
undermined health. There were, 
however, in addition to Washington, 
two other noted American farmers 
who experimented with and adopted 
wise agricultural practices which to- 
day would be called organic farm- 
ing. These two, mentioned by Jeffer- 
son, were Richard Peters and Dr. 
George Logan and Part III of this 
series will tell about their work. 
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riends in Feathers + 


By BENJAMIN MANZ 


RGANIC farmers, don’t make 
the popular mistake of brand- 
ing hawks as pests! Studies of the 
U. S. D. A. indicate that most of 
the common hawks are valuable al- 
lies of the farmer. As mouse-killers 
they put the cat in the shade. A 
breeding pair of marsh hawks often 
consume a thousand mice a year. 
Don’t molest their young, born in 
nests placed on the ground. The 
little hawk’s diet is over 
60% insects. The Rough-Legged or 
Winter Mouse Hawk eats over 70° 
rats and mice. And still the farmer 
persecutes. 
It is true that some hawks steal 
poultry, but because a few are cul- 
prits, little discrimination in shoot- 


Sparrow 


ing is practiced. Shooting is the cure 
for these, but it should be confined 
to guilty individuals only. Trapping 
should be used only as a last resort 
as it destroys other birds besides 
hawks. Warn hunters not to shoot 
any birds of prey. Leading sports- 
men’s magazines no longer advocate 
their wanton destruction. 

One way to protect poultry is to 
have a few guineas (be sure they're 
disease free) run with the flock. 
Their noise seems to frighten hawks. 

At any rate, don’t shoot until 
you’re sure you have an offender. 
Nature has a purpose for the hawks 
and interference with nature is often 
costly. 





This machine is tailor made for 
organiculture. Made in sixteen dif- 
ferent models for ten makes of com- 


bines, the Hobson Cutter, manu- 
factured by Valves and Presses, 
Delaware, Ohio, will cut oats, wheat, 
and soy bean straw fine enough so 
that it can be easily handled by 
either plowing or discing. With the 
use of this machine the burning of 





residues, a wasteful practice, should 
become obsolete. 

Many farmers burn soy bean straw 
in order to work the ground and 
sow wheat. If chopped finely the 
straw would act as a mulch and help 
prevent winter kill in wheat. The 
manufacturers also claim that by 
chopping the grain straw damage 
to clover is eliminated. 
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Books and Booklets Show You the Why and How! 








You Should Own 
These Vital Publications 
for Organic Farmers 


PAY DIRT 
by J. 1. Rodale 


The best guide to the organic move- 
ment. Points the way to proper farm- 
ing methods, shows how to obtain 
bigger yields of disease-free, health- 
giving crops. 252 pp. $3.00. 


AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.I1.E. 


The basic work which established 
the principles underlying the organic 
method. Louis Bromfield has said it is 
“the best book I know on the soil and 
the processes that take part in it.” 
Used as a text-book, it will safely 
and surely bridge the gap for the 
novice between the use of harmful 
chemical fertilizers and organic meth- 
ods, utilizing Nature’s own laws and 
rhythms. 253 pp. $3.50. 


BIO-DYNAMIC Farming & 
Gardening 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


A revelation in the vital biodynamic 
principles. The author calls attention 
to methods of farming based upon the 
return of all plant and animal resi- 
dues to the soil. A work of genius. 


Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 
® 
EARTHWORMS—Their 


Intensive Propagation 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


Complete directions for the success- 
ful culture of earthworms, man’s most 
important soil builder. The author 
maintains an experimental research 
farm for the purpose of verifying 
his claims. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 


MAKE FRIENDS With Your Land 


by Leonard Wickenden 


His own scientific research proved 
to a skeptical chemist the superiority 
of organic fertilizers. A revelation to 
every farmer. Illus., 144 pp. $2.50. 
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. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. 


. QUICK-RETURN 


THE ORGANIC FARMER LIBRARY 
Popular Paper-Covered, Pocket-Size Booklets 


THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 
IZERS. What they think of the organic method. 
Contains transcript from U. S. Senate Hearing. 60c 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 
prehensive List of Compostable Materials Oceurring 
in the Home and in Industry. This book alphabeti- 
cally lists 85 substances that may be used to keep 
the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It defines the com- 
position of each material and what each substance 
contributes in plant nutrients to the soil . 50¢ 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Mat- 
schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 60c 


ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa ‘ 60¢ 


5. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by 


Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for 
growing plants in your house and under glass in 
hot-beds and greenhouses. ; ‘ $1.00 


-. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- 


clopedia on all phases of gardening. . $1.00 


. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 


C.LE.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic 
cause for those who desire to change from ordinary 
to home-made organic fertilizer. . . 80c 


How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden : $1.00 


. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 


W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the or- 
ganic manner—for medium northern climate. 25c 


. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 


Robert O. Barlow. Many facts about herb garden- 
ing and usage in several lands. $1.00 


. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 


Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 


Meyer. For every gardener and lover of plants. 45¢ 


. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 


J. I. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin-rich food. ° ° 50c 


. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 


Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchard and garden . ‘ $1.00 


. SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Matschat. Land- 


scape design, borders and backgrounds, street trees, 
flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 60c 


. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 


schat. Here are all the facts and underlying prin- 
ciples to make any garden a success. Illustrated. 65c 


7. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 


Matschat. Whether you buy or build..remodel or 
start from the ground up, this book will help you 
develop a beautiful setting for your home. . 65¢ 


HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing healthy 
vigorous plants in the house. ‘ p 50c 


. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 


John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the 
lime, coconut, guava, avocedo and mango. . $1.00 


WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce natural settings 
of wild flowers in your garden. / 1.00 


. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 


Originally published in 1874. Reveals many pro- 
fitable secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 


METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by M. E. Bruce. New ideas for producing 
compost WITH OR WITHOUT manure. $1.00 
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TREE CROPS hy J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food T5¢ 


. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 


GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. ° 50c 


. THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 


THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
Darwin. The most important parts of his classic 
on the earthworm, with other articles. . 0c 


OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the earth- 
worm to the soil and its products. ‘ re $1.00 


ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are friends 
and foes to the garden. » ° ° 35¢ 


. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Plant 


breeding and the important contributions of this 
great horticultural pioneer. . ° 35e 


. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 


edited by J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
guide for compost-making. 35¢ 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind. J 35¢ 


SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. 
Simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of 
neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 


NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and cereals 
made with organically-grown stone-ground grains. 35¢ 


DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission to 
check on the Howard method of farming. 4 


. FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 


Facts about common plants of the garden. 40c 


THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices for 


all types of gardening. . $1.25 
THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. . $1.00 


THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this book 
is worthy of your attention. ° 80¢ 


THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. Eyster. 
Tells what to plant and when to do it. Assures a 
blooming, beautiful garden all year round. . $1.00 


. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. 


Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables; month- 
by-month chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


. THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J. 


I. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, labor- 
less chicken-house; field crops and orchards. $1.00 


BINDERS for The Organic Farmer Library Booklets. 


Each holds 12 books. Copies easily removed. $1.25 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
A FREE binder with every order for 


$10 worth of Organic Farmer Library 
Booklets. 


The entire series of forty books, 


mounted in 3 binders, value $31.80: 
ONLY $25! 








Postage prepaid on domestic cash orders. Canada and Foreign add 10% for shipping charges. 
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THERE’S NOTHING FINER ON EARTH THAN THE GOOD GREEN EARTH 


Write now for information and prices to: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


ORDER GREEN EARTH, 


USE IT NOW — USE IT ANYTIME 





but order today and be sure to have a supply on hand | 


GLAUCONITE - POTASH MINERAL - GREEN EARTH CAN BE USED NOW ON: 


esig 


eas 


66 


Growing Crops Pastureland Orchard Soils 


A safe source of Potash plus some 20 trace 
elements, GREEN EARTH is unexcelled as 
a remineralizer of soils. Also holds elements 
already in the soil—makes them available to 
the plant. Can be spread with excellent resulis 
in Summer, Fall, Winter or Spring. Apply it 
even to growing crops—gives boost necessary 
for top yields. Use NOW on pasture lands for 
better pasture growth—healthier cattle—re- 
duced feed costs. Use in orchards on Potash- 
hungry fruit trees. Prevents scorch, increases 
size of fruit. Equally effective on vineyards, 
gardens, lawns. 


G;REEN EARTH supplies just enough nutri- 
ents to meet requirements of the growing 
crop. Remainder stays in the ground until 


| 


used by plant, permanently enriches the soil. 
Will not leach out—will not deteriorate—will 
not form unavailable compounds. Easily ap- 
plied with regular farm equipment—apply 
directly to the soil with spreader truck or 
broadcast or mix in compost. Labor held to 
minimum. 


Order GREEN EARTH as you would your 
coal supply. Store without worry of deteriora- 
tion. Odorless! Have it on hand when you 
need it. Cheapest source of Potash, attractively 
priced for the large or small user. Remember— 
“green-sanded” soil is being continually en- 
riched while crop production is being in- 
creased. Value has been proved by 150 years 
of use. 





NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, Inc., 82.70.09. 0" 











